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'T~'HE author has given a quoUtjon from the Apof^yV 
of Athoiagoras m his title-page, which proves bvof 
things of foth^tonfequence : firft, that he quotes fromlfc. , 
mory ; and next, that he does not underftand Greek »^)|r„'' 
he has forgotten two words in the origina], which are^M^ 
accufative cafe, and given two by memory, vihich aie ay^f^ r 

dative : rois cfui; >.oyois ivrnwrxri, inftead of mr SaimiiJia^ jf 



Kiifetkiii (iriiivtrtri. It is moreover to be wilhed, thst^lw 
author had thoroughly read this treatife, and 1mblbed^S|nle 
of the mildnefs of its fpirit : it is the molt candu^f^^ 
'derate, and intelligible, of all the apologies for Chnfiia^fy, 
and of all the writings of the Fathers. t 
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^FERSE to formal dedications and long prefaces^ I will 

not trefpajs on my reader^ s patience with either; and I 

have hut one acknowledgment to make to my learned friends : 

To the Rev. Hugh Moifes^ late Mqfter of the Free Grammar* 

School at NewcafHe'Upon-Tyne^ and late Re£lor of Grayftockf 

in Cumberland^ I am indebted for what I ejleem my greatejl 
happinefs ; from him I firfl imbibed the love of learning ; to 

iim, therefore^ I dedicate the firjl fruits of my clajfical fludies : 

# 

for nine years of my lifcy I found in him all that * ^indilian 

requires of a fchoolmqjlery and many others have done the fame* 

— / am happy to have this opportunity of paying a tribute of 

refpe3 and gratitude to an excellent^ but negleSed many for all 

that I owe him : if he does not now enjoy the reward of his 

meritSy thejhame is with thofe who have never given himy but 

mofi with thofe who have indireSly deprived him of prefer^ 

ment : yet he is rich and happy : his happinefs is in his own 
eonfcienccy and his riches are his good works ; thfe no man 

can take from him. Tho^ he is now in a ripe old age^ may 

he yet fee many years of honour and of comfort. 

Sic omni dete6lus peftora nube 
Finem Neftoriae precor egrediare fenedlsc. 

Statius SyL i — 3. 
* Lib. 2. c. iv. 
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TO' attempt to examine the whole of a 
work, which embraces fuch a variety of 
fubjeds as the Pitrsuits of Literature, 
might feem a rafli and hardy undertakings 
were I not fatisfied that many of them are 
treated fo fuperficially as to require no great 
depth of reading, to expofe to contempt the 
arrogance of an author who attempts to 
guide the public tafte, where he feems fo 
little qualified to decide : but before I enter 
into a particular difcufBon of the merits of 
the work, let me not omit to exprefs my in- 
dignation, with ill the force I am mafter of, 
to reprobate the dark, infidious, cowardly 
policy of dabbing in the dark, thofe whom 
he dares not face in open day. He pretends 
to be the advocate, the defender, the fup- 
porter of every thing that is noble and gener- 

A ous« 



ous, of every thing that is Britilh, of every 
thing that is worth prefetving in our national 
conftitution and chara<3:er ; and^ie difgraces 
them both, by a condufl: worthy only of a 
ficarious Italian, without either courage or 
honefty. Does he imagine that any man re- 
gards the reproofs of an anonymous cenfor, 
who (hews no title to his office, either from 
his charafter or his former exertions ? Let 
him look to the great fatirifts of former times, 
and fee how they a£i:ed, as he is fond of the 
authority of the clafficB : they publicly flood 
forward to attack vice and folly, defended by 
the triple armour of their own innocence ; 
and whenever they came forth to the charge, 
they fpread terror in the ranks of their ene- 
mies ; they were always dreaded, becaufe 
they were known : had Horace, Juvenal, or 
Pope, concealed their nameSj their writings 
could never have outlived themfelyes ; after a 
little temporary popularity, they mufl have 
funk, where the author of the Purfuits of 
Literature is finking, into namelefs obUvion : 
but now they and their authors live together; 
we admire them fot the fake of each other ; 
the men, becaufe they had the courage to 
avow them j and the works, becaufe they re- 
quired 
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quired it. But however our author may 
flatter his own vanity, his fatire carries very 
little weight with it : many people read, but 
few regard him. Does* he think that the 
efficacy of his book will be loft, if his name 
were known, and that his only chance to be 
attended to is to fneak under the fame of an* 
other ? or does he fear the perfonal confe- 
quences of his many perfonal attacks ? If fo, 
literature and morality will not be much be^- 
nefited by a champion who dares not defend 
them openly, as they have a right to be de- 
fended. The book} it is true, has gone 
through eight editions ; an extraordinary 
number for a work which is partly literary, 
and dragged down too by fuch a dead weight 
of quotations : but its refiftance to thefe dis- 
advantages is in a great meafure owing to the 
political matter it contains, and the number 
of individuals it attacks ; for fome people 
have a great delire to fee what is faid of 
them in print; and others are not lefs de- 
sirous to fee what is faid of their acquaint- 
ance, particularly if it is ill-natured : but let 
not the author be proud of this circum- 
ftance ; for it is no more a proof of public 
approbation, than the crowds that attend 

A 2 many 
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^ ditions to the poetry and notes, as cir- 
*^ cumftances arofe to prompt or to require 
*• them." This |il#-proof that much needs 
to be, but not that^much has been, amended. 
Let me afk the author, en fafant^ if it is 
permitted, by the rules of punctuation, to be- 
gin one fentence with 9, capital letter before 
another is finiflied ? 

" It will be feen, however, that, by omif- 
** fions and alterations, I have expreifed a li- 
•* beral concern for my unintentional miftakes, 
•^ with the fpirit and breeding of a gentle- 
** man." There are other things required 
of a gentleman, which he has not done» 
while he has done thofe things which he 
ought not to have done : he has yet much 
ill breeding to atone for. Such is our 
author's lull for quotation, that it is as 
impoilible for him to write a page without 
it, as for a hardened fnuff-taker to be tea 
minutes without a pinch. Let me advife 
him, however, always to ftick to the text, and 
not, when a paifage makes diredly againfl 
him, attempt to turn it his own way, as he 
has down the following from Johnfon's De- 
bates : " The heat which has offended them 
*^ is the ardour of convi£lion, and that zeal 

" for 
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*• for the lervice of my country, vrhich 
" neither hope nor fear (hall influence me to 
" fupprefs. I will not lit unconcerned when 
*• (public) liberty is threatened or in- 
" vaded, nor look in (ilence upon (intended J 
** Public Robbery. I will exert my en- 
" deavoiirs, at whatever hazard, to drag the 
•' aggreflbrs to juftice, whoever may protect 

" them^ AND WHOEVER MAY (ULTIMATE- 

" ly) partake of the (national) 
" PLUNDER." Here, by the help of one al- 
teration, three infertions, and two omiflions, 
he has twifted the paiTage, or, as he calls 
it, applied the fpirit of it to his purpofe.— 
This is a new mode of quotation, which, if 
generally adopted, will be ten times more 
dangerous than the ravages of criticifm, for 
that feldom extends beyond a word at a time, 
but this will in the end pervert the fentiments 
of an author fo completely, that he may be 
made to fpeak any man's opinions but his 
own ; nay, even the mod oppofite. — I intend 
to do the author a favour which he has no 
right to expe<9t, but as it is meant for the pub- 
lic, and not for him, I do not afk his thanks : 
as his quotations are in general very loofe, 
fome without references, fome with refer- 
ences 
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ehccs very infufficietit, I will fupply them aS 
far as they are* to be fupplied ; for jnany, I 
fufpe£t^ are of his own making, as he feems 
fonder of Latin and Greek than hrs own lan- 
guage : I will at the fame time point out their 
errors. 

** Aide, Ey^)j/x/ai- 3^ ^vo-jp^j/x/W." 2 Cot, vi. ver, 8. xTl 

the motto to the introdu£tory letter he has 
given a long quotation from Taffo, which, as 
it ftands, appears to have been taken regularly 
from the Poet, without any other words in- 
tervening ; but it is not fo, there are no lefs 
than two whole ftanzas between them : this 
licence may be permitted^ when, as in this 
cafej the meaning is not altered ; but in other 
cafes, of which I will give many inftances, it 
is dangerous, becaufe an author may be made 
to fay what he certainly never intended ; but 
though the meaning is evident, the force of 
its application is not fo eafily feen, unlefs the 
author wifties it to be underftood that he has 
any thing to do with the powers of the 
lower regions, to whom the words of the 
magician are addrefTed. In the three firft 
paragraphs of the introduftory letter he 
feems to glory in his fhame, when he exults 
in the impoffibility of finding him out : in 

fpite 
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fpite of all that he may fay to the contrary, 
I am of opinion that it is not the work of one 
man : his word will go for nothing, becaufe 
no man can tell whofe word it is. He has 
only one method of difproving conjedures ; 
till he adopts that, every man's conjedure will 
have the weight it feems to deferve. If I am 
not miftaken, I am juftified in applying the 
words of Martial to one of the perfons con- 
cerned — 



'Fac'tk eft Epigrammata belle 



Scribere, fed L'thrum fcrihere difficile eft. 

Lib. 7. Ep. 84. ad Sabellum vanum Poetam* 

I might add too, that it is eafier to make 
fpeeches — the do£tor underftands me. 

'* I always thought with Junius, that a 
** printed paper receives very little confider- 
** ation from the moft refpeftable fignature ; 
•• but I would not be underftood to infinuate, 
** with that great and confummate writer, 
" that my name would carry any weight 
*• with it." Our author feems here to mif- 
take the queftion ; it is not whether a book 
is of more or lefs value with or without a 
name, but whether it is honeft for any maa 
to conceal his name from thofe whom he 
attacks. The authority of one anonymous 
writer can never juftify another. 

B " Criticifms 
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" Critlcifms and diflenting conjedures orl 
" the fubjeft are alike the objeft of my in- 
" efFable contempt. More fagacity muft be 
" exerted than the Ardelios of the day are 
" mafters of, who are ,fo kind as to think of 
" me, who mod certainly never think of 
" them. It is however my refolution, that 
*' not one of thefe idle conjeftures (hall ever 
** be extended to you. * ^id de me alii loquati" 
•* tur^ ipji videant ; fed loqueniur tamen^'^ It is 
*' a voice ; nothing more. Prudence indeed 
*' fuggefts a caution which I unwillingly 
•* adopt, and reftrains the eagernefs I feel for 
*' the difplay of your virtues and of your ta- 
" lents. But thofe virtues muft at prefent be 
" left to the teftimony of your own con- 
*' fcience ; and your talents within thofe 
*' limits of exertion, in which an undifcern- 
" ing fpirit has too long fuffered them to be 
*' confined. The bird of day however al- 
" ways looks to the fun/' — By diflenting 
conjectures, does he mean conjectures of the 
Diflenters ? I fuppofe not ; though from the 
contempt he exprefles, I might think he did. 
If he means conjediures differing from each 
other, he fhould have faid difcordant conjec- 
tures : 

* Cic. Somn. Scip. Sed. 7. 



tures : to diflent, means to differ from any 
fingle opinion as a ftandard to others. Why- 
did he write ardelios with a capital letter ? 
and why did he not tranflateit into bufy bodies, 
among his other tranflations ? for it is as little 
intelligible to thofe who do not underftand 
latin, as any other latin word ; and it is not 
every body that has read Martial, or remem- 
bers Phaedrus : if he never thinks of thefe 
curious people, why talk of them, if his vani- 
ty is not a little gratified by exciting curiofity ? 
and yet even his friend he is defirous fliould be 
talked of; for to keep a thing a fecret is rather 
an odd way to prevent conje£tures : but why 
not let the gentleman difplay his own talents, 
if he likes it ? and if does not, why not let 
him alone ? by the bird of day, I fuppofe he 
means the owl, or bird of night, like lucus a 
non lucendo ; for there is no other bird that 
refembles our author and his companion in- 
darknefs. If he wiflies completely to puniffi 
him for not publifliing his works, he need 
only ufe the revenge of Aufonius, and tell him, 

^'t fua non edit carmtna, nojlra legate — Epig. 34- 

If he will not publifh his own works, let him read mine. 

In the quotation from Cicero, he has fub- 

B 2 ftituted 
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ftituted the word me for /^— a flight diflFer- 
ence, but proper to be remarked, that it may 
be ieen where he has quoted an author lite- 
rally, and where he has only adapted him. 

" And when I have commanded a filence 
^* within my own bread, I think a ftill finall 
*' voice may whifper thofe gratulations, from 
*' which an honefl man may beft derive com- 
*^ fort from the paft, and motives for the fu- 
" ture aftion." The filence is not within his 
own breaft, for there the matter is known, 
but to the world. The words * ftill fmall 
voice* are not marked as a quotation, though 
they are taken from i Kings xix. ver. 1 2. 

Before he claims the charadier of an honeft 
man, let him refled whether any thing can be 
honeft which (huns the light ; and as to his 
comfort, I do not envy him, — the comfort of 
having made mifchief and quarrels. 

" The wayward nature of the time, and 
" the paramount neceffity of fecuring to this 
" kingdom her political and religious exift- 
" ence, and the rights of fociety, have urged 
" and ftimulated me, as you well know, to 
** offer this endeavour to preferve them, by a 
" folemn, laborious, and difmterefted appeal 
•* to my countrymen." — The political exift- 

ence 
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cnce of a nation, fignifies her exiftence as a 
political eftabliflimcnt of men living together 
in civil fociety, but they ftiay exift as a nation 
without a religious eftablifhment ; therefore 
the expreffion is faulty, it is inappropriate ; 
the rights of fociety do not depend upon 
any form of government : the Poles are the 
only people who have loft their political ex- 
iftence as a nation during the prefent conteft. 
That his appeal is folemn, no one will deny ; 
that it is laborious, appears from his manner 
of writing ; but that it is difinterefted, we 
have no evidence. 

** Vifa eft avidusj quifquis non ^ult^ mund9 
^* fecum pereunie^ ;w(?r/."— -This is one of the 
quotations to which our author has left me 
to fupply the reference ; it is taken from the 
chorus to th.e fourth a£t of Seneca's tragedy 
of Thyeftes. 

' ^' Yet I fee, with forrow and fear, the po- 
" litical conftitutions of Europe falling a- 
*' round us, or*crumbling into duft, under the 
*' tyrannical Republic of France." — In moft 
quarrels which laft a long time, the original 
ground of difpute is apt to be forgotten ; fo 
it is in the prefent conteft : the French have 
forgot that they were urged to the war in 

defence 
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defence of their liberty ; and the coalition 
on the continent has forgot that they under- 
took it for the defence of defpotifm. — Let 
the author remember the original motive of 
the war, and he will fee why the political 
conftitutions of Europe are crumbling to duft, 
day by day. 

" She has indeed terminated in the change 
" or overthrow of each of thcm^ but of this 
" kingdom.'*^ — Does our author mean to fay, 
that we have experienced no change fmce the 
commencement of the war ? he will doubtlefs 
fay it is for the better, and I fliould be forry 
to differ from him on fo nice a point. * Each* 
is an improper word, it fhould be all ; each 
means either of two in profe. 

" Frenchmen were always brutal, when un- 
" reftrained." So will all nations, who have 
been long reftrained ; for the natural fuccef- 
for of defpotifm is anarchy. Let me here 
alk the author, whether it is more confonant 
to the fpirit of chriftianity to lament and en- 
deavour to foften ; or to exult in, and enflame 
national antipathies ? Philofophy weeps over, 
and wiflies to alleviate the miferies of man- 
kind ; and is chriftianity lefs mild, lefs gen- 
tle and benevolent ? 

Our 
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Our author's ftile is a tiflue of quotations . 
in the next fentence. The whole of this 
metaphor is borrowed from Jeremiah v. 8. 
and is highly poetical, both in language and 
idea ; for the prophets, we all have heard, 
were poets. 

" And when their cruelty is at laft wearied 
" out and exhaufted, and demands a paufe, 
" they call it clemency." Here we have 
* and' beginning a fentence again ; which, 
though juftified by many examples, is cer- 
tainly improper ; for a word, whofe only 
ufe is to connect a fentence, ought never to 
begin one. The fentiment here is borrowed 
from Tacitus's Life of Agricola, fe<3:. 30.— 
Ubifolitudinem fecerunt pacem appellant. 

" France had been long looking for that 
which her philofophers had taught her to 
term, the parallelism of the sword ; 
and fhe has found it. That fword has in- 
deed fwept down not only every royal 
creft, but every head which raifed itfelf 
above the plain of their equality." In which 
of the French philofophers our author has 
found the ^ parallelifai of the fword' recom- 
mended, I will thank him to point out to 
me J I have not yet read him. As to their 

equality, 
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equality, I am afraid he does not compre- 
hend it: it is not equality of riches or of 
poverty, — but equality of rights, fecured by 
equality of reprefentation ; and while that 
principle is preferved as the fundamental ar- 
ticle of their written conftitution, and called 
into aSibn" once in every year. Frenchmen 
cannot long be flaves, but by their own con- 
fcnt; and though they have given their exe- 
cutive government great ftrength to crufix 
internal fa<3:ions and condu(9: external war, 
yet the people have not furrendered their 
power for ever ; it is ftill within their reach, 
and after a peace will be foon reclaimed.— 
Their affairs are now in a critical ftate, yet 
I will apply to their famous Republic thefe 
words, from Racine s Mithridate. 

Plus il eft malheureuxy plus il eft redoutahle* 

Aft. i. Scene 5. 

* My fentence is for open war/ So fpake 
the bloody Moloch ; for the illuftration of 
whbfe character, I refer my readers to the 
note on Milton's Paradife Loft, book ii. 1. 43. 
to try if they can find any refemblance to that 
of our author, when he fpeaks of wan- 
Whatever may be his opinion, there are 
others who think we (hould have been fafer 

if 
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if the experiment of peace had been tried, al- 
lowing both fides to have been doubtful : ia 
iny opinion no man is a chriftian who will 
not facritice every thing to peace ; fuch is 
the literal acceptation of chriftianity. 

" Among the bands and afTociated ener- 
*' gies of England I alfo, in my degree and 
•* very limited capacity, will ftruggle for the 

*' principle of her life/' This affedted 

phrafeology is derived from a newfpaper 
called TChe World^ which fome years ago in- 
fected our language with new and awkward 
combinations of words ; but this is not our 
author's dnly model, he has looked up to 
Junius, — but greatly has he failed. 

" I feel, in common with the wife and re- 
*' fleeting, that the conftitution of Great- 
•* Britain, even with its real or apparent 
•' defedts, is worthy of continuance, and I 
*' hope of perpetuity." To confefs that our 
conftitution has real defe<3:s is honeft ; but to 
wifli to perpetuate them is more than foolifli, 
it is wicked. 

" Our anpeftors in 1688 once adopted the 
*' words of the aged patriarch, ' We have 
" bleffed it, yea, and it (hall be blefTed.' In 
** this one refponfe, I truft we ftiall all be 

c " ortho- 
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" orthodox : and with one heart and voicef 
** condemn all the herefies of Gallic policy, 
" in the words of the Alexandrian liturgy of 

** oldj— ~"Tfl;v atftuuv xMTxy.W70v ^pt/ay/xaT#t."-— The 

quotation is from Genefts xxvii. 33. but 
the bleffing is worn out: whether we are 
orthodox in our bleflings or our curfes, is now 
of little confequence ; but it is well when we 
difguife the vulgarity of the latter in Alexan- 
drian or any other Greek j it (hews fome 
idea of (hame. 

•* Government and Literature are now 
" more than ever intimately conneded."— - 
Should our author mean to fay that every 
government ought to feel the force of liter- 
ature, I will agree ^ith him ; but if he means 
that literature ought to feel the force of 
government, there we totally differ. I might 
enlarge on this fubjed, if I felt at liberty to 
exprefs my fentiments j but the times of dif- 
cuffion are paft, we muft now all think alike. 

" I thought it juft and right to fet before 
•* them excellence oppofed to excellence, * 
" as well as error contrafted to error. In the 

" prefent 

* ** Ayot^as aya^ois <zvTi^sra^iiv»' Dion. Halieam. ad Cne. 
<* PompeUm de Platonc Epift. p. 757. Se^. i. Vol. &* 
" Ed» Rctflie. 1777. 
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^ prefcnt change of manners, opinions, go- 
" yernment, and learning, you may remem- 
** ber I gave it as my opinion, in which, after 
" fome refledlion, you concurred, that a va- 
^* riation is now required in the mode of 
*' conducting fatirical writing. I mean,, by 
*' calling in the reciprocal affiftance of poetry 
** and profe in the fame work, for the great 
*^ end ; if it is defigned for general perufal, 
^' and an extended application. I think this 
" work is the firft attempt of the kind, in the 
" fenfe which I propofe." — Does he mean 
to compare the dull malignity of his own 
work, with the lively, piercing, candid cri- 
ticifm of Dionyjim ? does he mean to fay 
that he has followed his good-natured ex- 
ample in (hewing the beauties of authors 
before their defe(as ? every page of his book 
deftroys the pretence : I will fliew many 
inftances where he has fpoken only of the 
faults of a writer, without faying a word of 
his merits or his beauties. There is in 
this fentence the fame want of connec- 
tion with the reft, which is to be found in 
every page of his work. In the quotation, 
AyaOsf aya^ois xvTiiera^iivy thcrc is thc flight Varia- 
tion of avre^BTx^iv for aifre^irat^m, Contro/ied tO^ 

c 2 is 
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is not Englifti ; it (hould be, conirajled withy 
good Mr Critic. For what caufe is it that 
our author muft now vary the mode of fa- 
tirical writing, which has been in ufe, with 
few exceptions, from the time of Ennius to 
the prefent day ? was the fatire of Juvenal 
and Perfius not fufEcient for the correftion of 
Roman vices ? or, are ours greater ? I truft 
not ; the true caufe of the change is evident : 
our author had not room, nor power enough 
in verfe to indulge his private malignity in 
the detail of anecdote and flander : but in 
truth this is not entirely a new mode of fatire ; 
the union of poetry and profe is as old as the 
times of Varro^ and revived by the authors of 
the Satire Menippee^ a coarfe fatire againft 
the framers and adherents of the league 
formed in 1593, by the Guifes, againft the 
Proteftant party in France. To him this 
may be the only literary fupport left; but 
I truft we have yet men of fufficient genius 
to defend the caufe of virtue and morality, 
without tranfgrefling the bounds of legitimate 
fatire : but mark, — he wiflies his fatire to be 
extenfively underftood, and then come two 
Greek lines for general perufal ; for the great 
f?idj is an odd expreflion, and fnaps ofF thtt 
fentence rather awkwardly. " I 
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^* I know not whether I am miftaken, but 
^* as it appears to me, the power of legitimate 

fatirc thus extended, and ftrengthened with 

the rampart of profe, and fully underftood, 
^* is the beft, if not the only literary fupport 
*' left." The minifters laugh at our author's 
fortifications, which are but mole-heaps com- 
pared with the ramparts they have raifed.* 

" I am fure it cannot be conftrued into an 
*^ hired fermce^ If he is, it is more than any 
body elfe can be : he is perpetually vaunting 
his own independence, his own confequence, 
and his own talents: it was not thus that 
Junius amufed his readers ; he was wifer : 
he knew that no anonymous writer can have 
credit for more than is evident, which are his 
talents ; therefore he left all the reft unfaid. 
But of thofe he had fome right to boaft. 

" It is as true in our time, as in that of 
" Dryden, (I will give you his own words) 
" that * the common libellers of the day, are 
" as free from the imputation of wit, as of 
^' morality.' Satire has another tone and an- 

" other 

* This fimile fcems to fuit our author exadlly : he 

works under ground like the mole, and has thrown up 

a few heaps of dirt, which are too trifling either for 
annoyance or defence. 
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** Other charader" This quotation from 
Dry den s Dedication of his Tran/lations of Juvenal 
and Perftus^ p. 1 64, ed. 1 760. 4th vol. odlavo, 
is rather awkwardly introduced, becaufe only 
the word libellers anfwers his purpofe : he 
means merely to fay, that fatire is no libel ; 
but the quotation fays much more, which he 
could not leave out. In the language of an 
apq/ile he fpeaks of the office of a fatirijl^ — 
* Magnificabo apo/lolaium meum? Rom. xi. 13. 
Is not the ftile rather too high ? 

" Learning is oftentation, cenfure is ma^ 
" lignity." The conftant and ill-judged ob- 
trufion of learning is oftentation ; and cenfure 
does proceed from malignity, when it is not 
impartially beftowed. 

" The authorifed inftruments of lawful 
** war are lawful." This is what the logi- 
cians call arguing in a circle : the war is 
lawful, becaufe the weapons are lawful, and 
the converfe, without proving either to be fo. 
Throughout the whole of this paflage, which 
is too long to infert, he is apprifed of the ob- 
jedlion that all fatire is contrary to the let- 
ter and the fpirit of Chriftianity ; and he has 
not attempted to anfwer it, but artfully taken 
another pofition, and attempted to juftify it 

from 
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from the authority of the comtnumty. To 
the bleffing which is pronounced on the 
meek, he can lay no claim, nor to that on the 
merciful, nor on the peace-makers, for nei- 
ther meeknefs, mercy, nor peace, are among 
his good qualities : but he is determined to be 
the means of enfuring a bleffing to other» 
whom he has reviled, and perfecuted, and 
fpoke all manner of evil againft, falfely, for* 
Chrift's fake ; which are all who differ from 
his own faith ; we have heard the judg- 
ment pronounced on him who calleth his 
brother a fool, and we have heard how many 
he has called both fools and rogues ; we 
are commanded to love our enemies ; but he 
does not even love his friends.* Judge not, 
that ye be not judged, Matt. vii. i, cuts up 
all his fatire by the roots. — * Thou hypocrite, 
firft call the beam out of thine own eye ;' 
but I will purfue thefe charges no further ; 
they are fufficient to condemn him with any 
one who takes the gofpel literally ; and who 
has authorifed us to give it another meaning? 
Jefus Chrift followed literally what he preach- 
ed to others. 

'' Satire 

* Matt. V. 44. ^ Note (h) Dial. 2d. 
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•* Satire never can have efFe£t, withotit a 
*' perfonal application." I agree with himi 
that fatire lofes its efFed: when not addrefled 
to individuals, for what is general no man will 
apply to his own charafter, if it is againft 
him ; but an author who names others, is 
bound by the laws of honour and honefty to 
give his own name : if he advances what is 
falfe, the law will punifti him ; if what he 
knows to be true, he fhould be allowed to 
prove it : then all is fair to both parties. 

" It never has its full force, if the author 
" of it is known or (lands forth ; for the 

unworthinefs of any man leflens the 

ftrength of his objections. This is a full 
*' anfwer to thofe who require the name of 

*' a fatirical poet." If this is true, the 

fatiriits of former times have done little 
good, and our author muft be the moft 
eflficacious that has ever written ; but even 
his dogmaticgil ftile will not convince the 
public that they^have not a right to know the 
name of every author; and it is far from a 
full fatisfadion to thofe who fufier an injury^ 
to be told it is for the public good that they 
fhould not know from whom it comes ; to 
be both criminal and judge is rather too much 
at once. " But 
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" But I may alk with confide rice,— Is 
** there, in this work on the Purfuits of Li- 
** terature, any fentence or any fentiment^ 
** by which the mind may be depraved, de- 
*' graded j or corrupted ? Is there a principle 
** of claffical criticifm in any part of it, which 
•' is not juft and defenfible by the greateft 
** matters of ancient and legitimate compofi- 
** tion ?" I arifwer, that the whole tendency 
of his book is to deprave, degrade, and cor- 
rupt : to inculcate that men and ftates are no 
longer fubjed: to improvement, that moral 
and political information are at a ftand, — is to 
prepare them for ages of darknefs and error. 
Human nature cannot ftand ftill : — Non pro» 
gredi^ eft regredi. The faults of his criticifms 
I will afterwards point out. 

Is there any paflage which pandars to 
the vitiated tafte, or to the polluted affec- 
tions and paflions of bad men ?" For his 
purity and his puerility, I recommend him 
to the readers oi MartiaVs Cofconius: 

jdi tuOy Cofconif venerandaque fariSiaque verbaf 
.A pueris debenty virglnihufque legL Lib. iii. ch. 69. 
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*' Is there any idle, depreciating declama- 
tion againft the real and folid advantages 

D " of 
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" of birth, fortune, learning, wit, talents^ 
•* and high Ration ?" But he has neglected 
to fhew what are the real and folid advan-^ 
tages of birth and fortune. 
. *' If they are inclined to indiil any part of 
" my work as libellous^ it will be incumbent 
" on them to contradid the great fage of 
" the law, * who declares, that In a crimi- 
** NAL PROSECUTION, the tendency which all 
•* libels have to create animofities and difiurb the 
*' publick peace y is THE WHOLE which the law 
^ conJidersT Since he has appealed to Black-* 
ilone, by Blackftone he mud be tried ; and 
Blackftone will condemn him. Can any 

thing tend more to create animofities and 

* 

difturb the public peace, than anonymous 
fatire extenfively applied, and extenfively 
difiufed ? Does not he, who feels that he is 
injured in his character or fame by an enemy 
in fecrct, look with fufpicion and diftruft on 
every man he meets \ Is not the confidence 
of familiar intercourfe mortally wounded, 
when no man of any celebrity can feel at 
eafe in any company, left the man that fits 
next him fhould be the man that has de- 
famed him \ the fatirifts of old were known 

and 

* BIackftone'6 Comment, book 4. ch. ii. 
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and avoided by the vicioas and the focllflbi 
who could cry out when they faw them^ 
fanum habet in cornu ;* but now even the 
virtuous are not fafe from the danger of 
being mifreprefented. Let the author boaft 
of his zeal and public fpirit^ his love of the 
conftitution, his purity and benevolence, yet 
I will venture to affirm, that no Jacobin that 
*ver wrote, has done fo much to injure pri- 
vate happinefs and difturb the peace of fo« 
ciety, than this zealous advocate of virtue 
and_ morality.— When he fpeaks of public 
books, he fhould not include the Priapus, 
which was never publiflied. 

" In this ^ work, I have not violated the 
^ precepts of Chriftianity, or the law of the 
" land ; and till I have done both, or either, 
** it is not in the power of any man to de- 
" grade my character and reputation with 
" my country;'* That he has not violated 
the precepts of chriftianity is falfe ; for its 
great precept *^o unto others as you wifh 
them to do unto you' is violated by anony- 
mous (lander ; but as its language is not al- 
ways fo gentle, our Saviour's reproofs of the 
Pharifees are the model he has chofen for the 

D 2 ftile 

♦ Herat. Sat. i. lib. 4. 1. 34. 
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fUle of his cenfure : with refped to the law 
'Of the land, it is not known how far a maa 
may go without being deemed libellous. 

*' If I have drawn any fuppofed charac- 
^* ters, without a name or defignation, I have 
" done no more than Theophraftus or La 
*^ Bruyere." He has done much more thaa 
thefe writers, for he has mentioned many 
individuals by name, and drawn chara£lers 
of others whom he durft not name, which 
no one can poffibly miftake.* 

*' The * fume fuperbiam f of a poet is 
** feldom feverely examined. It is an ex- 
** travaganza at moft, and underftood as 
** fuch/' But the * fume fuperbiam of an 
anonymous writer is truly ridiculous ; it is 
an extravaganza, and laughed at as fuch. 

" I may add, that it would be difficult to 
** analyze one of the moft finifhed fatires in 
*' our language, I mean Pope's Two Dialo- 
*' gues, or, as they are ftrangely called, The 
*• Epilogue to the Satires." I do not fee 
why they are called the Epilogue, more 
ftrangely, than the other dialogue is called 

the 

* Fide Note (o) to Dialogue zd. and the Charadler of ^ 

Dr Morofophos. 
•}• Iforat. Od. lib. iii. p. 30. v. ^4. 
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the Prologue to the Satires ; for prologue 
an epilogue are no more than introdudion 
and conclufion of any performance. 

" I am reprefented as having threatened 
** any perfon who makes enquiry after me 
" or my name." He has threatened : whea 
he fays, to thofe who enquire after his name, 
* there is a darknefs which may be felt/ 
what is that but to fay, he will make them 
fuffer for their temerity. 

" I maintaiij it boldly; no man has a right 
" to demand either my name or my fitua- 
** tion," For an anonymous writer to talk 
of his boldnefs, is rather ludicrous j but not- 
withftanding this, I maintain it with more 
than equal boldnefs, that every man has a 
right to know by whom he is injured or 
infulted. 

*' For I believe I have no real enemies, but 
** the lovers of confufion and the troublers of 
" ftates." It is not eafy here to fee the force 
of this fentence as an inference, nor its truth, 
as a fimple propofition ; I believe, it is in 
my power to tell him of many whom he has 
made his enemies, who never have lain un- 
der the imputation of being troublers oijiaicsy 
or adverfaries to any eJiabUjhmenU 

« If 
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** If I am forced indeed to defccnd into the 
** lower regions of forrow and confufion, 
" among the perturbed fpirits of anarchy 
^ and democracy, 1 fliall hope for the fafe 
^ condudl of theSibyll. She might produce 
^ the branch to the ferryman of France and 
** Tartarus, I would wifli her to exhibit 
** this Poem, as the ' Donum fatalis virgse, 
** longo poft tempore vifum." Into what 
ftrange confufion does his itch for quotation 
lead him : fir ft he is Diomede before the 
walls of Troy, then he is Eneas defcending 
to hell : But in this laft chara£ter, I doubt, 
his branch will be of little ufe to him, for it 
is not a branch of olive. 

" My book is open to all the accumulated 
" feverity of public criticifm, and public re-^ 
" prehenfion. I fhrink from neither of them, 
•* When I am wrong, (I have never been fo 
** intentionally) I will' correct myfelf, and I 
" have done fo frequently. In a field fo ex- 
*' tenfive, candour, I think, will allow that 
^ my miftakes have not been very numer* 
" ous." It is not his miftakes that will bring 
upon him the accumulated feverity of public 
criticifm, but his intentional faults, the ego- 
tifra and arrogance of his manner, the affect:- 

ed 
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ed pompofity of his ftile, the bigotry of hw 
principles^ Verjification^ doea not fignify verfe^ 
as pur author has ufed it, but the jtruSure of 
n)erfe ; at lead I apprehend fo. 

" I offer the poetry to thofe who are con- 
" verfant with the ftrength, fimplicity, and 
" dignity of Dryden and Pope, and thetn 
** alone. I fubmit both my Poems, ' The 
*' Purfuits of Literature, and The Imperial 
*' Epiftle,' in this fpirit and with this confi- 
*' dence to the public. There are men and 
" women too) who underftand. But as to 
" the lovers of exotic poetry, I refer them 
" to the Botanic Garden of Dr Darwin. My 
" plants and flowers are produced and che- 
** rifhed by the natural invigorating influ- 
" ence of the common fun ; I have not raif- 
*' ed them by artificial heat." To fpeak of 
thefe qualities, belonging equally tp Pope 
and Dryden, (hews a want of judgment not 
.to be tolerated in a man who fets up for a 
guide of the public tafte. Dryden certainly 
has them all, and Pope has ftrength and dig- 
nity ; but Dryden's is the ftrength of a doric. 
Pope's of a Corinthian pillar ; he is elegant^ 
delicate, and refined j he is any thing but 
fimple. The character of fimpUcity belongs 

moft 
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flioft to Parnell of any poet in our language^ 
and among the ancients to Theocritus. Has 
Pope any refemblance to thefe writers ? I 
think not. If our author does, I am forry 
to differ from him : But I differ from him 
yet more, if he thinks he poffeffes any of the 
qualities as a poet, he has juft enumerated j 
and it is fomewhat fingular, that all the faults 
which he has attributed to Dr Darwin's 
poetry, are to be found in his own profe, 
which is a garden of exotics from all 
countries. 

" I would fhew, that I am ftridly impar- 
" tial." Does he underftand what the word 
impartial means ? 

" It is to mifunderftand or to mifreprefent 
" me, when it is afferted that I attack alike 
" friends and foes. I attack not man in his 
" individual capacity." This is falfe ; for he 
has attacked many men for things which re- 
late to them only as individuals, witnefs 
Pepper Arden's perfon, and Dr Lawrence's 
poverty. He has never been accufed of being 
toos fevere on his friends ; his great error is, 
that he is too Wind to their faults. 

" I will never give a proof of my fpirit at 
" the expence of my underftanding." Let 

him 
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hith rathet fay at the expence of his per fon ; 
for I believe there are a good m^ny cudgels 
ready for him. 

" I would not have you, or any man^ 
** think, that I enter into a defence of my 
^ work, as if I thought it reqtiired one."— 
Matchlefs arrogance ! The egotifm and va- 
nity of this man are beyond all bearing : it 
was not thus that the great fatirifts of former 
times fpoke of themfelves. I have counted 
in one page, (p. i6.) the word /no lefs thatx 
feventeen times repeated, and my five times, 
which is more by two-thirds than can be 
found in any other writer, and twenty-two 
times more than any Mr Nobody has a right 
to ufe. 

" My coutfffenance is unaltered." So is 
that of atiy manr who wears a mafk : the 
pompous egotifm of this page is wound up by 
d quotation from Livy,* which, in the general 
ftile of his quotations, is made out with many 
words of his own ; as he has chofen to give 
only a part, I will give the reft, and the rea- 
der may judge which beft applies to him : 
the hiftorian fpeaks of Appius Claudius, a 

E conftant 

* Seme! cauf am dixiy (vel iter um dlSurus) quo femper agere 
»mnia foRtus funif accusAtorio spiritu. Liv. lib. 2. 
S^et. 61. 
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conftant enemy and hater of the people :-*^ 

* Tribunos et pkbem et fuum judicium pro nihih 
babebat : ilium non minaplebis^ nonfenatus preces 
pgrpellere unquam potuere^ non modo ut vestem 
mutaret^ auifupplex prenfar^t homines ; fed ne ut 
ex confueta quidem afperitate oraiionis (quum ad 
populum agenda caufa ejfet) aliquid leniret atque 
fubmitteret : idem habitus oris^ eadem contumacia in 
vultu^ idem in orationefpiritus erat : adeo ut magna 
pars plebis Appium non minus reum timeret^ quam 
confulem timuerat* Semel caufam dixit quofemper 
agere omnia folitus erat accufatorio fpiritu^^^^lAh. 
ii. Se£t. 6 1. With refped to the propriety of 
quotation, I mean to fpeak hereafter ; as to the 
rules of it, as eftabliftied by the ufe of the beft 
writers, I will fay a few words now : hiftorical 
and philofophical quotation fhould be literal, 
exa£t, and complete, both as to the words and 
the fpirit of the author, or it may be ufed to 
bad purpofes : to quotation that is intended 
only to adorn or illuftrate, a greater latitude 
is allowed ; \yords may be ufed with a dif- 
ferent application from what they had ori- 
ginally, and the whole of a paflage need nor 
be produced, but then the quoter is fubje<3: 
to have the remainder turned againft him : 
humorous quotation admits of dill greater 

liberty j 
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liberty ; a writer is permitted to do any thing 
but change the words, or put in others ; but 
this our Author has not hefitated to do even 
in ferious quotations, which totally deftroys 
his credibility from henceforth. Another 
thing required in all quotations, is to be exaA 
in the references. 

** I hate deferters of their duty, * on any 
" principle whatever :" and fo do I : for once 
we agree. Though the caufe of the feceders 
has been pleaded with as much argument as 
it will admit by that incorruptible patriot, the 
Rev. Chriftopher Wyvill, it is not to be de- 
fended ; the queftion is a plain one, and re- 
ducible to a few words ; let thofe men refign 
their feats whom cifcumftances prevent from 
doing their duty ; if they will not, let them 
perfevere as the apoftle fays, * by honour and 
difhonour, by evil report and good report, as 
deceivers and yet true,* f * let them fight the 
good fight, let them be fledfaft even to the 
end :' J it is by perfeverance onty that the beft 
CAufe can be gained, and fometimes even the 
worft. They occupy the place of others 
whom their conftituents might choofe ; and 

E 2 they 

* H, of C. Nov. 1797. 
t 2 Cor. fi. t. i_ 2 Tim. jv. - 
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they negl^d the only means that is left, du- 
ring the filence; of the prefs, of fpeaking to 
the people.— Unlefs Mr Fox could have pr^-^ 
vailed on all the reft of oppolition to fecede 
with him, his argument of the fan£tioa 
given to the meafures of nainiftry by a debate, 
falls to the ground ; for they are now gene- 
rally debated, though not much at leDgth : 
his eloquence might have fliewn them in 
their full deformity. 

" But I fuppofe fome Statefmen thinlf that 
*^ there is a laudable obliquity and a feafon- 
" able fear. For my own part I Ihall not, on 
" this occafion, invade the retreat of St Ann's 
** Hill, or violate the purity of Drury-Lane. 
" \i fuch Statefmen are relblved to free at 
^' once, both the Senate and the Throne, the 
" t* Saevi Spiracula Ditis' are open to them ; 
*' they may defcend in fafety, and diiburthea 
** the land." This paflage is in the true 
flile of its author : it is in fome parts unin<- 
telligible, in others brutal, and in all con- 
ceited. That any man fhould think obliquity 
of conduct to be laudable, is impoffible; it 
may appear ufeful, but never right : his af- 
fe£ted delicacy towards the retreat of St 

Ann's 

\ Virg. Nm* vii. 568* 
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Ann's Hill, only ferves to difplay the deep 
zxialignity of his fentimenis, againft the moft 
enlightened ftatefmen the world can at pre- 
fent boaft; and bisalluiioato Drury-Laneis 
d far-fetched fneer at the proprietor of that 
theatre : but when he tells us that fuch ftatef- 
men may go to the devil, if they pleafe, he 
fhews, in full light, the bitter rancour of his 
fpirit, that could rejoice to deprive the world 
of the moft fplendid talents, merely becaufc 
they are exerted in a caufe to which he is 
oppofed. If he fpeaks only in metaphor, it 
is foolifh ; if he is ferious, it is wicked : but 
if the land muft be difburthened, let k be o£ 
thofe by whom it has been burthenedi 

" On the broad general queftion of the 
" time, the public efteem has been commett^ 
" furate with the royal approbation." A. 
happy imitation of the afFedled phrafeologjr 
of the World ; and a ftrong violation of that 
plainnefe and (implLcity of ftile which the 
beft writers have exemplied, and the heft 
critics have enforced. 

•* The noble Marquis, who is no more in 
*' office, may brood fafely over beads and 
** relicfo. There is fome propriety in this 
** amufement. It is pleafing to preferve the 

" me- 
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** memorial of departed dignity. In my opi- 
** tiioo, the Moor*8 head might have adoraed 
^^ our coin with the royal Gallick lillies, 
^ though the Sovereignty of France and of 
** Corfica is paffed.*' The malignity of the 
author's temper is perhaps never more evi- 
dent than in this cold fneer at the Marquis 
of Buckingham, for his protection of a fet 
of v^^retched emigrant priefts : the reft of the 
paiFage requires an interpreter. 

" I was not formed to wait in the anti- 
•* chamber of a Duke of Lerma, or a Don 
" Calderone." It is not my intention to be- 
come a commentator to our author's works, 
or to explain his obfcure allufions ; but fome- 
times, when it fuits my purpofe, I will purfue 
what he has begun, when it does not go to 
any great length ; to many of my readers it 
will fave much trouble, to be told that the 
Duke of Lerma was the imperious minifter 
of Philip the Third of Spain, that Don Ro- 
dirigo Calderona was the minifter's favourite; 
and that, after enjoying and mifufmg the ut- 
moft plentitude of power, they both experi- 
enced an ignominious and deferved death.— 
The charader of the latter is thus drawn by 
a living author, who finiihed IVat/ons Life of 

Philip 
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Philip III. * His temper, naturally violent 
and impetuous, was unreftrained by any of 
thofe condefcenfions and regards which are 
fo neceflary in his fituation, to foothe jea- 
loufy and difarm the rancour of envy ; he 
mingled in all the intrigues of court, be de^ 
lighted in the exercife of power ^ his favour was 
thefureji road to preferment ^ and this he dJ^ri^ 
bated for the moji part^ according to his own 
fancy and caprice^ and without any regard t§ 
merit or pretenftons ; he had audiences as if 
he had been a fovereign prince, held fre- 
quent confultations, and (hared, in one 
word, the ad minift ration of public affairs 
with the Duke of Lerma. The haughti* 
nefs and impetuofity of Don Rodirigo was 
contrafted, by the decent moderation which 
appeared in the whole conduct and deport*- 
ment of his father.' Vol. ii. 156. 1 will 
only add that two years of imprifonment fof- 
tened his temper, and that his patience under 
his af&i£tions cail a luftre on his latter end, 
which never brightened his profperity. Our 
author, I fuppofe, has never heard of him 
but in Gil Bias, for he fpells his name with 
an e at the end ; hiftorians who underftand 

Spanifli, with an a. 

« But 
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" But if the laurel, which I have niM 
** planted, (hould thicken round the temple 
•* of my retirement, the pillars will fupport 
" it. The materials are folid, and the ground 
^ is firm." For ever writing in metaphors : 
the materials of his temple, as well as the 
laurel, I fuppofe, are meant to allude to his 
character and talents ; if fo, what confufion 
Jias he created, with his pillars, and his tern- 
J)le8, and his laurels, which, in one paflage, 
are to mean the fame and different things? 

*' I have indeed a few memoirs by me, 
•* written in other davs and with other 
** hopes, and if I could polifli the ftile, and 
^ reduce them a little into form, I am con- 
•* vinced they would not be uninterefting.— 
" * Le Roi et fes Miniftres peutetre fe fai- 
** roient lire ces Memoires, qui affurement ne 
** font pas ceux d'un ignorant.' But let this 
*' pafs for the prefent." This paffage is ano- 
ther proof of his high opinion of his own. 
confequence,- and his quotation is another 
inftance of his talent in that way ; it is of 
his own making, for I neither find nor re- 
member any fuch paflage in Gil Bias, the 
book he quotes. Thefe memoirs will, per- 
haps, let us into a fecret j for it will be diffi- 
cult 
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cult for him to publifh memoirs, without 
letting the world know who he is, or leading 
to fomething that may betray him. 

*M am for pradicable politicks. I would 
" not be driven into meafures from which 
" there is no retreat. I fmile when I am told 
" of love and hate in politicians and mini- 
" fters. Thefe are paffions which they never 
** felt. Circumftance alone unite and fepa- 
" rate them." A happy fpecimen of ftile ; 
five fhort fentences together : there is at 
times an oracular brevity in the author's 
manner, which he wifties to have thought 
conceals fomething, to give him confequence. 
— ^That the generality of politicians conceal 
their love and hatred when it fuits their in- 
tereft, every man knows ; but that they do 
not feel thefe emotions as well as other men, 
our author has for the firft time difcovered : 
he looks only to the prefent miniftry, and 
thinks he is drawing a charader of human 
nature, at all times; That they do not love 
nor hate each other, is true ; but that there 
are no men whom they do not hate, is falfe. 
— ** Suffers the nature of an infurredtion.'* 
Julius Cafar^ afl: ii. fcene i. 

" I look around me. I look to human ac- 
* ^ F " tions, 
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^ tions, and to human principles. I confidcf 
^ again and again, what is the nature and 
*' effe£l of learning and of inftrudion ; what 
^ is the doikrine of evidence, and the foun- 
^ dation of truth. I a{k myfelf, are all thefe 
** changed ? Have the moral and the natural 
*' laws of God to his creatures another bafis ? 
" Has the lapfe of fifty years made an altera- 
^ tion in Him, who is declared to be the 
** SAME to-day, yefterday, and for ever ? * 
•' Can the violence, the prefumption, the 
^* audacity, the arrogance, the tyranny of 
" man, drunk with felf-idolatry and tempo- 
** rary fuccefs. change the nature and eflence 
** of God and of his works, by calling good 
" evil and evil good ? I am told, that human 
" reafon is nearly advanced to full perfec- 
*' tion ; I am afltired, that (he is arrived at 
** the haven where ihe would be.f I again 
" look around me. I afk, where is that ha- 
" ven ? where is that fteady gale which has 
** conducted her ? 1 liften ; but it is to the 
** tempcft : I caft my view abroad ; but the 

" ocean 

* Heb. xiii. 8. By inverting the words, he has deftroy- 
ed the harmony of the period : the apoftle writes * the fame 
yefterday^ to-day ^ and Jot ever :^* which is in regular pro- 
greflion. Our author makes to-day come before yejlerday^ 

t Pfalm cvii. 30. 
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" ocean is every where perturbed, I paufe 
" again. Perhaps, it is the wind and storm 
^^ fulfilling HIS wordr Is this argument ^ 
or is it declamation ? or is it not downright 
folly ? if he can ever be brought to think 
that thefe things are the deeds of Providence, 
as, in the laft words, he feems to intimate, 
how can he either complain or be difmayed ? 
The quotation is from the 146th Pfalm, and 
is * ftormy wind' not * wind and ftorm.' 

** I refume the reflexions of fufFering hu- 
** manity amid the wreck of intelled:. This 
" was not the ancient character of Philofo- 
** phy. The lovers of wifdom, in the befl 
*' ages^ of Athens and of Rome, always dif^ 
•• couffed with reverence and fubmifEon to 
" the Author and Governor of the world." 
If he means that none of thefe Philofophers 
indulged themfelves in fcepticifm, I muft tell 
him, he has yet to read Cicero's Philofophical 
Works, and the lives of the Philofophers by 
Diogenes Laertius. On many fuch as thefe 
the light of Revelation did (hine without en- 
lightening them,, according to our author's 
wifli : and it is the boaft of the apoftle, ' that 
God had chofen the weak things of the 
world to confound the mighty:' i Cor. i. 27. 
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** If to their ribaldry they join folly and 

•' grofs ignorance, they fliould be driven 

** from our fellowfliip with contempt. The 
" continued labours of the arch Theoma- 

•* chift of the age, the records of that perpe- 

" tual conflid: which he maintained, during 

" the courfe of fifty years of a long and im- 

*' pious Ufe, againft the fpiritual *' kingdoms 

" of God and of his Chrift,' and the memo- 

** rials of his defolating days, will all be en- 

" tombed in the French Pantheon with the 

" mouldering remnant of his bones, f Duft 

*' to duft: aflies to afties.' He fowed unto 

*' the flefli, and of the flefli he and his difci-. 

** pies have reaped death and corruption.''^ 

It was not thus that the Saviour of mankind 

and his great apoftle fought to convince the 

learned among the Jews and the Greeks ; 

they preached to them patiently ; they were 

inftant in feafon, and out of feafon ; they re- 

' proved, rebuked, and exhorted, confident of 

the truth of their dodlrine : § and are the 

infidels of the prefent day, coldly to be 

difmifled with contempt ? this argues either 

too 

* Rev. xi. 15. 

•I* Vuh the Burial Service ; but the author, according to 
Cuilom, has inverted the pofition of the fcntence. 
J Gal. vi. 28. § z Tim. iv. 2. 
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too great confidence, or great diftruft. Let 
the Chriftian philofopher, if he believes his 
religion to be true, rather imitate the un- 
wearied labours of the arch Theomachift, 
who for fifty years never remitted his lite- 
rary warfare againft the ftrength and the 
weaknefs of Chriftianity : time only can de- 
cide whether his efforts were direfted by a 
fpirit of impiety or found wifdom: neither 
our dogmatical author, nor any individual, is 
a competent judge of a point which requires 
the teft of ages to determine. Our Saviour 
was crucified as a blafphemer. 

" All the minor powers of infidelity, anar- 
chy, fedition, rebellion, and democracy, 
may j^/ be difperfed in England ; from their 
leaders Voltaire, D' Alembert, and Condor- 
cet, to the vulgar illiterate blafphemy of 
Thomas Paine, and the contemptible non- 
fenfe of William Godwin. I feel for man- 
kind when they are infulted by fuch wri- 
ters. I make common caufe with my fel- 
low-creatures, and call upon them to rally 
round the conftitution of our human na- 
ture, and to fupport its dignity.'' Our 
author has not told us how they are to be 
difperfed, but he has given us room to guefs ; 

there 
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there is an engine which he admires more 
than the prefs, that might do great things j 
he longs to fet it to work : it is an engine 
powerful for a time, but not irrefiftible j it 
may ftifle the truth, but never can fupprefs 
it ; for truth has an elafticity that will alwaya 
rebound, while error can never long prevail 
unlefs it is fupported ; error therefore need 
not be fuppreffed; truth cannot, tho' per- 
haps it may never be generally prevalent.— 
But I will not reft in loofe generalities ; I 
will define what I mean by truth and error : 
truth is the nature and relation of things to 
^ach other; the knowledge of thefe is philo- 
fophy, which is divided into natural and mo- 
ral ; the means of arriving at thife knowledge, « 
is in the firft inftance experiment ; in the fe-^ 
cond inftrudion : philofophy, thus defined, 
is limited to the things of the natural and 
moral world .: to this, error is the oppofite. 
—To a£t according to the moral relations of 
things is virtue ; the contrary is vice, which 
proceeds from ignorance. Thus have I at- 
tempted briefly to define the fum of human 
philofophy : to the moral part, if it be objecSl- 
ed that a fufficient motive is wanting for ac- 
tion, I will anfwer, that happinefs, which is 

th^ 
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ihe objcd of every man's condud, is motive 
fufficient ; and if a fandtion is required, there; 
can be none higher than the difpenfation of 
nature. I will now return to our author, 
with his minor and his major powers of 
democracy, and remark, that with fmguiar 
ingenuity he has included the greater in 
the lefler, when he tells us, that the minor . 
powers of infidelity might be difperfed, from 
Voltaire down to Godwin and Paine ; this 
is liberal in the defign, and ingenious in 
the execution : it is a pity it is not quite in* 
telligible. 

** From writers of this character, my 
" thoughts are direded to the profefibrs of 
** that fuper/iitious corruption of Chriftianity, 
^' which origin illy gave occafion to thofe at- 
** tempts, to which it has pleafed -Providence 
** to permit a temporary fuccefs, to fcourge 
** the nations of Europe. I am fure the plain 
" fimplicity of the Proteftant religion of 
** England could never have fuggefted fo 
** daring, fo extenfive a projedt. I have 
** therefore fpoken at large of the Roman 
" Catholic religion, and its profeflbrs, and 
*^ the emigrants and French priefts."- — * 

From infidelity to popery, is not the com* 

mon 
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mon tranfition, rather the reverfe; but I 
give our author credit for feeing any con- 
nedlion between the two. This is perhaps 
the moft extraordinary paffage in the whole 
book, for the arrogance, illiberality, and 
ignorance, it difplays. Our author is here 
hand in glove with Providence : in fliort, no- 
thing is hid from him ; he can tell to an iota 
the caufes of all the great events in the world. 
Popery gave occafion to the French revolu- 
tion ; the fuccefs of that revolution is only 
temporary, and meant to punifli the reft of 
Europe who have corrupted chriftianity, I 
fuppofe : but the beft of all this is, that our 
iauthor knows and is convinced that the pro- 
teftant religion is plain and fimple, that there 
are no difficulties in its creed, no follies in its 
difcipline, no contradidkions in its liturgy, 
and 'that our biftiops can boaft an uninter- 
rupted fucceffion from Chrift and his apoftles: 
fo thought the papifts, and fo think they ftill ; 
and who is to decide between us ? but I had 
forgot, our author is the judge, and all is 
right. Alas ! I doubt we have no infallible 
criterion but time for all the opinions of men ; 
with our author, their truth or error de- 
pends on their being eftabliflied or not } and 

if 
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if he had lived in the days of popery, he 
mud have died a papifl: : fo much for his 
judgment. Let him confult Longinus and 
Quindlilian, to be inftruftcd how the ftile 
of a writer is enervated by the frequent ufe 
pf copulatives. 

• ** From fome obfervations I have heard 
** and feen rn this part of my work, you may 
** remember I was tempted to think that I 
^ had advanced fomething new on this fubr 
** jefl:. I am fure the principles are as old 
*' and as moderate as thofe of the Reformat* 
^ tion. I know that every page of our hit- 
*' tory confirms their truth." I advife him 
not to be too forward in claiming any refem*^ 
blance to the reformers, left he ftiould be fuf* 
peded of borrowing fome of the raoderatioa 
of John Knox, of Calvin, or Elizabeth. A$ 
to the example of hiftory, it is nothing : for 
how can the hiftory of the reformation be 
compared to the prefent times : are the papifts 
as numerous, as powerful, as fore from recent 
injury, as they were then ? what he has ad- 
vanced on the fubjed of popery is very old, 
and therefore does not apply to our times. 

*' I only declared and pronounced folemnly 
^* in the face of my country, that A Col- 

G " LEGE 
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" LEGE OF Romish Priests of a religioa 
" hdftile in principle and in aftion too, 
" whenever it has the power, againft the 
** eftabliflied church of his kingdom, /hould 
•* not be fet upon a hill^ and authorifed and 
" maintained by the minifters of the crown, 
** and the publick money of the land." Our 
author's violence againft the Romifh Clergy 
fomewhat refembles in fpirit, tho' I will do 
him the juftice to fay, not in language, a 
coarfe invedtive under the quaint title of 
Oideon's Cake of Barley Meal ; there is the 
fame intolerance, the fame narrownefs, the 
fame virulence in both : but in the heat 
of his zeal againft Popery, he has overlooked 
the real grounds of danger, which is in the 
tendency our own clergy have (hewn to a 
nearer connedion with the Romifh church : 
lince the commencement of the prefent war 
they have declared what fpirit they are of; 
a fpirit which refembles that of their papift 
brethren in former times, in aiding the de- 
figns of the ftate : in unqualified terms they 
have preached up bloodfhed and murder; 
they have forgot that they are minifters of a 
church whofe foundation is peace, the 
church of Chrift; and plainly £hewn that 

they 
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they are ready to be miniftersof any church that 
ivill pay them ; no matter to them how chrif- 
ttanity is violated, if it ferve their purpofes. 
In addition to this, others of them have 
(hewn a ftrong leaning towards popery in 
(heir dod^rines ; I allude to a fermon preach- 
ed at St Mary's, Oxford", by Henry Beft, of 
Magdalen College, 1794; to a pamphlet 
called Hopes and Expectations, by Faulder, 
1 793 ; to a Series of Difcourfes, by Robert 
Foley of Oriel College, 1795, where the fame 
infallibility is claimed for the proteflant, as 
for the popilh church ; to Sermons by Ro-* 
bert Gray, preached at the Bampton Le<3:ure, 
^d to the Eflay on the church by the Rev. 
Mr Jones of Neyland ; in all thefe there is a 
firong tendency to unite with the Catholics on 
moderate principles, that is to fay, the Proteft-*- 
ants invite the Catholics to foften fome of 
their mod obnoxious dodrines, and they are 
willing to concede a few infignificant points, 
for the fake of adopting the arbitrary princi- 
ples of the Catholics both in church and 
ftate ; but if this invitation is refufed, they 
have demonftrated that they have a religion 
of their own, that will equally anfwer theif 
purpofc, S^ Monthly Review for I797f 
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part ift^ p. 8 1. Their objedi is to deftroy 
the right of private judgment on which our 
Proteftartt church was ere£ked, and to prevent 
the propagation of religious enquiry by the 
means of an infallible church. If there is any 
ground of alarm, it is here, and our author^ 
in the excefs of his'Tieal^ has not, to ufe a 
♦ulgar faying, put the faddlc on the right 
horfe ; he has neglefted to accufe our own 
clergy of making the firft advances, who are 
therefore the moft dangerous, and deferve 
moft to be blamed For fome ftrong fadls on 
this fubjedt, I refer my readers to a letter to 
the Marquis of Buckingham, Owen, 1 796 } 
and laftly, for a proof of this popifh fpirit 
among our clergy, I refer to Daubigny's 
Guide to the Church, lately publifhed.— 
Here I leave our author for the prefent oil 
this popi(h fubjedi, to dream of racks, tor- 
ture, and inquifitions : (hould popery be re- 
eftabliflied in his life time, he ftands a chance 
to be 6rft martyr to the odium theologicum of 
popifti priefts, which he has taken fuch pains 
to excite ; but I will ceafe to terrify him, for 
between popery and atheifm, I doubt the 
poor man is never eafy day nor nights 

^ ^^ But, ^ though I give ail my goods (jTaid 



" an 
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^ an Aipoftlc) to feed the poor and the diC- 
^* treffed) and have not Charity;^ it profitetH 
^ me nothing;' What does he mean? bt 
*' furely means fomething. Alma alone, it 
** feeins, however liberal, however extended, 
^^ neither are, nor can be, the whole or the 
•* efience of chriftian charity." Let. us here 
remark how the words of the apoftle^ i Cori 
xiii. 2, 3, 4, y, 6, 7, are made to fuit the de^ 
iigns of our author : he quotes a part of a 
pa{rage,and then twifts it to his own purpofe^ 
fo that the general comprchenfive philan- 
thropy of the apoftle is frittered down till 
it meana at lail nothing but conflitutional 
toleration ; a meaning unknown to the ex^ 
tenfive benevolence of chriftianity : remark, 
reader, the proccfs ; he lagely obferves, that 
when the apoftle fpeaks of charity, he meaiMSi 
fomething, and that he cannot toean alms 
^s the whole of charity ; fo far I will agree 
ivith him.; but here we feparate^ for whea 
he talks of its being a principle of general 
iafecy, of difcernment, of prudence, and of 
guarded virtue, he fpeaks of fomething fuited 
to the worldly fpirit of a politician, but not to 
a follower of Chrift, whofe precept to be wife 

a^ f^rpeat€| was- aot a. geqejral maxim^ of 
i. worldly 
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wcM'Idly prudence, but a fmgle admonition to 
his apoflles to flee perfecution, till they had 
Iblfilled their miffion, the converfion of the 
Jewifli people. 

** Romifli Baronets will be bufy, and Ro- 
*^ mifh Priefts will meddle. Perhaps the Se- 
*| cretary of that Society knows, whether 
** thefe hints are true and juftifiable." If the 
only RomiQi Baronet who is a member of the 
antiquarian fociety is confcious of deferving 
thefe iniinuations, he muft be a weak man 
indeed ; if he is not, I truft he will, fome day 
or other, have an opportunity of expoiing to 
contempt, in his proper perfon, the man who 
throws them out. 

*' If I am wrong, I fear, I muft continue 
** fo. I have yet feet) no argument to (hake 
^ my conviction.*' This paffage is a fuffi- 
cient clue to moft of our author's opinions, 
moral and political ; an invincible obftinacy 
and conceit : he never alters an opinion h^ 
has once embraced. 

** I have been under the necefiity, at leafk 
^* as I thought, of appealing for illuftration 
^^ to writers of all ages and in various lan^ 
^ guages." Concerning the propriety of 

this conftant appeal to other men's writings^ 

I 



I have frequently had my doubts, and am 
now more than ever inclined to difpute it: 
tho' I do not deny the advantages of a claffi* 
cal education, I muft yet be allowed to repro* 
bate the frequency of claflical quotation. The 
antients^ it is true, have left us many models 
in poetry, hiftory, oratory, criticifm, and 
philofophy, which will never be furpafled 
either in the prefent or future ages, if we ar9 
to judge by the progrefs of the world fmce 
their times ; but the ufe we are to derive from 
them is, to form our tafle and enrich our 
ideas, not to plaifler our writings ; for he 
who beft ftudies and underflands, will not be 
moil forward to quote them : it fhews he 
has read, but not digefted them ; it (hews that 
his opinions are not his own ; and is a greater 
evidence of a good memory than a flrong 
judgment : it is moreover, in all works that 
are intended to be popular, an invincible 
obftacle to their being generally underflood : 
to tranflate words, phrafes, or fentiments^ 
from another language into our own, by 
which it is improved, is the true end of read- 
ing the claffics ; but to tranfplant paifages, is 
like patching inflead of weaving, the one can 
be done by any bungler who has the mate^ 

rials' 
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rials, the other requires fome dexterity. Nd 
point of mere opinion can be decided by quo^ 
tation ; for the wifdom of the ancients is oii 
one fide as well as the other : it is there-" 
fore a bad fubftitute for argument ; for it is 
cafy to find a pafTage in fome author to fuit 
any purpofe. But is quotation never admi£i> 
liblei it will be faid; undoubtedly it is oa 
many occaflons : in hiflory it is indifpenfa^ 
Ue, but in works merely of opinion it mufl: 
be ufed fparingly, and then, rather to illuf^ 
trate than to prove. Dry den, Johnfon, and 
Junius, have fhewn that genius has little 
need to be fupported by quotations, and their 
writings may ferve as models how they are 
to be ufed : our author by his prodigality of 
them, is bringing us back to the antiquated 
foppery of Jeremy Taylor and his cotempo^ 
raries, from which the vigour of Dryden, 
amd the courtly elegance of Sprat had freed 
us ; for they firft gave the examples of a 
pure page, and a clear margin ; the one had 
no need of pedantry, the other was afraid of 
it : fmce their time, we have been preferved 
)from this inundation of learned trafti, and 
the pure flream of genius has flowed undif*- 
turbed by quotation, till Parr and Wakefield; 

(whofe 
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(whofe names I mention with refpedk) un- 
lyifely poured their exuberant learning thro' 
their richefl pages : but let me not place thefe 
men by the fide of our author for any thing 
but ccHitraft : their faults fpring from riches, 
his from extreme poverty; they have no 
need of the aid of foreign ornament ; their 
ftile and their ideas have only the faults of 
redundancy ; he is for ever on the ftretch to 
be, what he can never arrive at ; and as to 
quotation, theirs is the murmur of a goptle 
ftream, compared to his, which refembles the 
inundation of a torrent. r 

** No man ever felt the power of poetry, 
" if he refufed his homage to Dante, Pe- 
*' trach, Ariofto, and Taflb ; I mean, if their 
** language was familiar to him." To refufe 
our homage to the Italian poets, and to our 
author's pedantry, are two things totally 
different ; tho' he has chofen to put them 
together. 

** In their primal poet there is an origina- 
" lity and a hardihood of antiquity." For 
the ufe of the word primal I refer to John- 
fon's Dictionary : he fays it may be ufed in 
poetry : and this is one fault of our author's 
ftile i it is too poetical, too metaphorical ; his 

H poetry 
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poetry is profe, anji his profe is poetry.—* 

Eft enim proxlma poetis et quodammodo carmen folutunif 
CtfcribUur ad narrandum non ad probandum* 

Quind. Lib. x. i« 

. ^^ Frons Iseta parutn et dejefto luxnina 
^' vultu." To this quotation he has given 
no reference ; it is from the 6th j£neid L 8 1 3« 

« oiv »vr^s otftrau Such is the harmonious profc 
^* ivhich diftinguiihes the critical writings of 
•* the great Halicarnaffian. Epift. ad Cn# 
*' Pompeium. de Platone. Sefl:. 2." People of 
nice ears will eafily diftinguifli how the har- 
mony of Dionyfius's profe is deftroyed by the 
repetition of «v inftead of ,f, in the original,— 
the found and the meaning are equally in- 
jured. 

*' The glory of Spain, Alonzo d'ErcilW 
To be the glory of Spain, as a poet, is no very 
great praife : but as I have no knowledge of 
the Spanifli language, I will not venture to 
fpeak of him, but refer my readers to the 
French Didionnaire Historique^ a work on 
which it is generally fafe to rely for its judg- 
ment of Authors. 

" I am told, I am forgiven for my Latin ; 
^' but for the Greek, not fo eafily. In this 

** parti- 
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" particular indeed, I am rather furprifed 
** that no man of wit has faid of my notes, 
** They are Greek invocations to call fools into a 
^ circle. Certainly there will be Halos round 
^^ the brighteft luminaries ; and it muft be 
*' confeffed, that many of my notes have 
*' fuch a circular appearance." Had our 
author finiOied with his quotation from 
Shakefpeare,^ he might have faved his credit ; 
but to fhew his learning, which I wUl prove 
is not very deep, he has written nearly a 
whole page, which is hardly intelligible : if 
by the ^ brightefl luminaries' he means his 
own writings, I fear his vanity has outrun 
his judgment ; but what he means by his 
notes having a circular appearance, I hope 
he will explsdn in his next edition of the 
tranflations : what any theologian, has to 
do with the validity of his ordination, or 
what connexion there is between ordination 
and Greek learning, I leave to the clergy to 
explain ; but I believe the only Greek re- 
quired for that, is the Greek Teftament. — 
Next comes a fine flourifli about the Council 
of Florence, which fome theologians have 
never heard of: if my reader wiQies for 
fome very pleafant inforjuation refpeding 
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this Council of Florence, they will find it iti 
Mr Gibbon's laft volume, and fome more 
particulars, which he has not related, in 
Hody's Account of the illuftrious Greeks ; in 
the Lives of Beflarion and Chryfploras ; but 
our author s information is from Mr Marftos 
tranflation of Michaelis,vol. 2. whofe words he 
has partly copied and partly confufed, p. 168. 
He fays, ' It is faid by many of the learned^ 
that at the Council of Florence held in 1439, 
with a view of eftabllfhing an union between 
the Greek and Latin churches, a refolution 
was formed that the Greeks ftiould alter their 
roanufcripts afte? the Latin.' This is plain 
and intelligible ; but hear our author, ' the 
Council of Florence in 1439, when the 
Greek and Latin churches propofed that the 
Greeks fliould alter their manufcripts from 
the Latin/ It is rather fingular that what 
was fo ignominious to the one party, (hould 
be propofed by both ; in a difpute of this 
kind, where there was no third party to 
decide, both may agree ; but it is not very 
likely that both fhould propofe : but as the 
gentleman has introduced the fubjeft, I will 
purfue it, and tell him, and thofe who do 
not know it, that no fuch propofal was ever 

either 
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Cither made or agreed to ; and if he had read 
Michaelis a little farther, he muft have found 
that it was his opinion, that the whole ftory 
arofe from a difingenuous fiftion of Erafmus, 
to cover a defed: of his own edition of the 
Greek Teft. in which many paflages were al- 
tered from the Latin, vide Mich. vol. ii p. 1 73 
and 444 on the editions of the Greek Teft. 
As an additional proof that this is an inven- 
tion of Erafmus, we do not find it mentioned 
by any writer of the hiftory of that council. 
Mr Gibbon, whofe erudition, penetration, 
and accuracy, were unequalled, has never no- 
ticed the circumftance ; fo that it happens 
that this celebrated Fadus cum Gracis^ fo well 
known to the critics, fo far as it related to the 
alteration of MSS. was not known at all, and 
turns out to be nothing more than a forgery. 
But our author goes on with Michaelis, and 
talks of the capita argumentorum^ in the pre- 
face to Erafmus's edition of the New Tefta- 
ment, as if he had read it : when we exa- 
mine a little further it appears he has never 
feen it, for he quotes it very pompoufly, Nov. 
Teft by Erafmus, in 1595, 5th Edition: — 
Now Erafmus died in 1536, and publiftied 
his laft edition of the Teftament in 1535- 

Is 
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la it not ^ery fingular that his error (hould 
have paffed unpbferved thrpugh nine edi- 
tions ? if our author takes the trouble to 
look over them, he muft have remarked the 
inaccuracy, had the circumftance been farni- 
liar to him. 

" And if I were to adduce from the great 
•* Erafmus, my ' Capita argumentorum con- 
^ tra morofos quofdam et indodios' I (hould 
^ be reminded by Dr Parr, that I have not 
^ the erudition of Erafmus, or the gentle 
^ manners of the ferene Sepulveda. Mr 
•* Knight would remand me to the Greek 
^ alphabet, (to any one, I hope but his own) 
^ and his modefty would attempt fomc 
^ juctindity from the Lufus Priapi* I will 
^ endure them alL I have patience and pity 
•* too." Should Dr Parr deign to think of 
feim at all, he will, no doubt, tell him that he 
lias not the erudition of Erafmus ; and I wilt 
telt him that he has the manners of the ferene 
Sepnlveda^ who was a perfecutor and a bigot^ 
mde Did:. Hift. but even this exprefEon he 
has borrowed from Michaelis, who fays, v. ii. 
p. 1 7a * but Erafmus had not the gentle 
manners of Sepulveda' ; let our author re- 
member that theconjun^ion nor^ always fot 
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• 

lows the adverb not. I have no patience iwritli 
our author ; but I have pity for the puWicp 
when I fee them impofed on by fuch pom« 
pous ignorance.—* In that which every joint 
fupplieth' is a quotation from Eph. iv^ i6. 

" An obfcure writer on the Boroughs^ 
" * The fad hiftorian of that tainted plain/ *• 
—This is adapted, not quoted, from Gold- 
fmith ; who, in his deferted village, has thde 
words : 

♦* The fad hiftorian of the penfive plam,** 

^ He may perhaps improve in calculation]; 
** but I think it will be fome time before hit 
^ anti-profeffional prattle will impofe on an- 
*' other boy-committee on a contefted ekc- 
** tion," This is a reflexion on the Houfe 
of Commons, more fevere than any Jacobin 
ever uttered : to fay that that Houfe is partly 
compofed of boys^ and that what they decide 
on the moft important points is invalid for 
want of judgment, is fomething more than 
badinage ; it is a libel on the Gonftitution^ 
which entrufts fuch powers to ilriplings; but^ 
in fadt, both the law and the conftitution arc 
juftified by experience in admitting perfons 
of twenty-one years of age to be arrived at ma- 
turity j and it is only our author's fpleen at the 

honour- 
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honourable triumph which Mr Tierney gain- 
ed by that decifion, that can difpute its vali- 
dity. What he means by anti'-profejftonal^ he 
mull hereafter explain ; probably he means 
^Af/r^i^profeilional : but, after all his badinage, 
kt any honed man confult the proceedings 
on that petition, and fay whether the decifion 
was not given on the cleared principles of 
law and juftice. Should the author tranflate 
ow^/xoi. xliawy, undoubted right, I will fuppofe 
he has never feen Damm's Lexicon to Pin- 
dar, who renders,them apta iff conveniens pof-» 
fejfio^ a pofleffion, apt or fuitable. 

" I am indeed confident, that when all the 
*' perfonal objedls of my praife or cenfure 
** (hall have pafled from the fcene, this work 
" will be found to contain principles of go- 
" vernment, polity, religion, morality, edu- 
** cation, criticifm, poetry, and literature, 
•' worthy of being tranfmitted to another 
" age." A fine fentence of Junius is here 
mangled, to be adapted to the author of the 
Purfuits of Literature. Dedication, page 2. 

" I have indeed already faid much ; but I 
" think, I have fomething more to offer to 
•* my country, if the blefllngs of ftrength 
^^ and health 0iould gracioullybe extended 

'' and 
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" and continued to me." I truft this mighty 
fomething means his memoirs, which he has 
fpoken of already. 

** The dirty family of felfiQinefs, which by 
•-^ the law of Providence, defeats its owa 
** purpofes." This is a poetical exprefEon 
from Pope : 

Love, joy*) and hope, fair pleafure's fmiling train ; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain. 

EJfay on Man^ Ep, 2. /. 1 16* 

** No man Hveth unto himfelf/* is a quo- 
tation from Rom. xiv. 17. 

" Well-wi(hers to their country are, above 
^* all things, defirous of the fteady light of 
" Literature, and of the day-fpring from on 
** high.* Yet whatever they or we may hope> 
*' the horizon may perhaps be now illumi* 
" nated with its departing beams." Our 
author is but a poor comforter at any time, 
but moft of all here, if he means to have it 
underftood, that his own poetry is one of the 
beams of literature, even in her decline.-— 
Others will compare him to a meteor, — to 
a vapour which blazes for a moment, pro- 
mifes light, and leads us into darknefs. 

** But let us ftill contemplate the glory 

I *' which 
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*^ which was caft round other times." The 
glory that was caft round other times, was far 
different from the fhade with which he has 
attempted to obfcure the prefent ; the litera*- 
ture, the tafte, the genius, of which he fears 
the extindion, were all the produce of the 
beft times of liberty. Poetry can never take 
a daring flight, but when (he is .free from 
every reftraint: hiftory and oratory exift only 
in the funftiine of freedom. 

*' Satirical glory." To (hew how our 
author has twifted and inverted the lan^ 
guage, I will cite a few paffages, and leave my 
reader to fupply the reft, of which he will 
have frequent opportunities : where the cuf^ 
tom of the language is to ufe two fubftan- 
tives, the fecond in the genitive cafe, he has 
chofen to put an adjective, as in the words 
quoted j and, on the contrary, where the ad- 
jedive is ufed, he has taken two fubftantives, 
as in the Allegory of Satire, which means 
fomething totally different, and ought to be 
" Allegorical Satire." " Romantic memory," 
page 150, means " memory of romances." 

" The charader of Lucilius, the inventor 
** of Satire, was refpedted by Scipio and 
" Lselius. They were his friends, Poetafters, 

" rheto- 
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** rhetoricians, and even men of high quality 
*' and of confular rank, were often the fub- 
** jeds of his cenfure." When he tells us 
that Lucilius attacked men of high quality and 
tonfular rank,' he ihould imitate his example^ 
rather than attack thofe only who are unpro- 
teded ; but when he tells us, that he was the 
inventor of fatire, he ffieras to forget that the 
Greeks, or even the Romans, had any fatirifts 
before him : has he never heard of the Mar- 
gites of Homer, nor the fatires of Ennitis? but 
Dryderi has examined the point much more 
learnedly in his Dedication of the Tranflationa 
of Juvenal and Perfius ; I will cite one paf- 
fage from him ; thofe. who wifti for more, 
muft apply to the original : ' Quin£lilian; and 
Horace muft be cautioufly interpreted, when 
they affirm that fatire is wholly Roman, and 
a fort of verfe which was not touched on by 
the Grecians. The reconcilement of my 
opinion to the ftandard of their judgment, 
is not, however, very difficult, fince they 
fpake of fatire hot as in its firft elements, 
but as formed into a feparate work, begun by 
Ennius, purfued by Lucilius, and compleated 
afterwards by Horace.' Bifhop Hurd, in his 
ifltrodudion to the Commentary on the Art 

12 of 
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of PoetiY, though his delicacy will not per- 
xfait him to contradiiS: Horace, plainly fhews 
that he did not confider Lucilius as the 
inventor of fatire, for he acknowledges he 
cannot be confidered as fuch on any other 
ground than that he firft reduced fatire into 
a regular, confiftent poem, having a fingle 
and main purpofe, and having but one mea^ 
fure : to fee how loofely the ancients fpoke, 
when they calMa man an inventor, we need 
only refer to a paflage in Paterculus, Lib. ii, 
ch. 9, where he calls Poroponius the inventor 
of the Atellane Plays, which Hurd proves he 
only fir ft reprefented in the common diale£t ; 
for they had formerly never been written but 
in the Ofcan, or prpvincial language of the 
country. NoUs on Art ofFoetry^ page 189.— 
•* Men of high quality" is a poor expreffion, 
and * the eternity of fame,' in the next fen- 
tence, an awkward one. 

" Horace in the politeft age, under the 
" defpotifm. of Auguftus, infmuated himfelf 
*^ into the graces of the Emperor : yet he was 
** peculiarly ftudious to mark the obnoxious, 
^ foolifli, or wicked characters of his age.— 
^ He was careful not to be mifundcrftood 
** He noted the name, the profeffion, and the 

** rank 
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** rank of thofe vf hom he devoted to undy- 
*' ing ridicule, or configned to the eternity 
^' of fame." Auguftus and Maecenas well 
^' knew the value dF fuch a poet." Horace 
feldom marked the vicious or the foolifli 
among the great ; he had therefore no needf 
like Juvenal and Perfius, to difguife what he 
meant ; he was too faimliarwith a court, to 
make courtiers the fuhje£): of his fatire : and 
let the author blufh when he recollects the ' 
Emperor whofe favour Horace had obtained 
by the arts of iniinuation and flattery ;^ and 
he exalts to the rank of a god, the fubtle fub- 
verter of Roman liberty, the crafty tyrant 
who purchafed power by the femblance of 
virtue, the inceftuous paramour of his owa 
daughter, the murderer of Cicero, and the pa- 
tron of Tiberius. Tyrants do well to purchafe 
the praifes of men of talents, that they may 
make a decent figure with pofterity. We 
are here to look for our authors notions of 
government : Horace is pr^ufed for uphold- 
ing the government of Auguftus ; the ftabili- 
ty of government is connedied with literature 
and poetry : this he has told us before ; (vide 
page 7») be now tells us what fort of go- 

" veramc«: 
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vcrnment i' this is honeft, if it is not prudent. 

" In the time of Nero and Trajan, Juvenal 
** and Perfius exerted a feverity without play-i* 
" fulnefs/' Juvenal never publifhed one fatire 
in the time of Nero, and for one which he 
wrote in the reign of Adrian, he was baniftied 
at the age of eighty, under pretence of re- 
ceiving a military command ; [vide his Life by 
Suetonius and the notes, Edit. Pit.) fo much 
for thefe writers being either fpared or neg^- 
lefted ; — that their works were much circu- 
lated, (as we now ufe the word) there is no 
evidence. 

*' An interval of ages pafled, dark and 
** barbarous." Has our author read many of 
the writings in thofe ages which are called 
barbarous ? if he has, he feems to have for- 
gotten Chaucer, who, tho' not profeffionally a 
fatirift, has feverely expofed the vices and fol- 
lies of the times in which he lived. To the fix 
poets whom he enumerates, as enjoying the 
fulnefs of fatirical glory, I will add one whom 
he has perhaps never heard of, a fatirift, who, 
from the difference of times, is not fo poliftied 
as Boileau or Horace, nor fo cautious in his 
fatire, for they lived under defpots, he under 
the glory of monarchy, Henry IV. of France. 

Reg^ 
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Rcgnier has all the ftrength of Juvenal or 
Perfius, and fometimes the delicacy of Ho- 
race: he has that quick and penetrating 
fpirit which pierces through the difguife of 
forms and fafliions, and (hews things as they 
really are. Boileau and Horace laugh at the 
exterior of vice and folly ; Regnier lays them 
bare ; he fometimes fees things on the dark 
fide, but he who does fo, will not often bft 
deceived. Regnier led a diffblute life : he is 
therefore fometimes loofe in his fentiments^ 
but he has a vigour of thought and a ftrength 
of expreffion not equalled by any writer, of 
fucceeding times. Boileau borrowed,, or ra- 
ther ftole from him, plentifully : the whole 
of his addrefs to the king is taken from Reg- 
nier ; and when we confider the two mo- 
narchSjWe muftfoon fee which is the flatterer: 
Regnier only fends his kings to hea,ven, Boi- 
leau brings them thence : Regnier has near-^ 
ly every requifite for a fatirift ; neat and for- 
cible in his expreffions, ftrong and vigorous 
in hij\ ideas ; humorous, gay, and fevere : he 
wants nothing but the polifli of a more re- 
fined age, to be the firft fatirift of whom the 
world can boaft,in that ftile of fatire in which 
he has written j I will not fay it is beft adapt- 
ed 
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ed to the purpofe of a fatirift ; becaufe it ge* 
nerally remains unappropriated ; it therefore 
fails to correal: individuals, but it is of ufe to 
inftrud, like all general principles of mora* 
lity : he was the Lucilius of Roman fatire, 
Boileau the Horace. Regnier's fatires are 
not the whole of his works ; the reft con-* 
fift of epiflles, elegies, and penitential odes ; 
for he began towards the end of his life to 
feel the effe^s of his intemperate indul- 
gences, in that debility and languor which 
are their conftant followers. We lament his 
follies, s^nd "pity him for his want of pru- 
dence. He was one of thofe choice fpirits 
whofe pleafantry and lively talents purify 
the grofsnefs of licentious pleafures, but 
make them at the fame time more fedudtive ; 
for there is a fpecies of gaie|;y and huiqioaitr 
which belongs only to intemperance; it 
finds no amufement in the quiet regulari- 
ty of virtue, and eidfis only in the wild fal- 
Ues of an unbridled genius. This Regnier 
eminently poflfeiTed, and his own epitaph 
is perhaps the beft fpecimen of it : he could 
joke with the moft ferious events of life, 
and even death did not find him without 
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an epigram*^ Boileau was the flatterer of 
defpotifm^ and the perfecutor of rival merit ; 
he has therefore our author's highefl: praife ; 
but^ like much of his praife and his fatire, it; 
is uadeferved : he fits down to write with a 
loofe idea of a charader, and fills up the reft 
from his own invention, — ^ a poet fecond to 
none of his predeqeflTors.' He was inferior 
to Juvenal and Horace, fo far as he literally 
copies them ; and where he is original, he 
has neither the flrength of the one, nor the 
delicacy of the other. His firfl fatire is ai^ 
imitation of ||be third of Juvenal ; but the 
ol^i&t of tfite two is different : that of Boi- 
leau is merely to ridiculp a poor, difcontented 
author, who rather deferves pity than con^ 
tempt : the dignified indignation of Juvenal 
lofes all its efie£t from the mouth of Da- 
mon : his fatire is directed againfl the vices 
of a great and corrupt city j that of his imi- 
tator 

* ^ai vecu fans penfementf 
Me kii/fant alier doucement^ 

A la bonne lot naturelle ; 
Et je m'etonne fort fourqttoi 
La Mart of a fonger a mot, 
"■ J^i ne fongeai jamais a elk ! 
As the works <jf Regnier are now become rare, I have 
given my reader this pleafant Epigram, and leave it to fome 
poet to tranflate. K 
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tator againft a pitiful individual, whofe works 
and charadler are neither of them worthy of 
notice. The fecond fatire is neat and deli- 
cate ; the third the fame, but not original, 
for it is taken from Regnier's loth ; the 
fourth is without doubt the word ; the fifth 
is far inferior to the eighth of Juvenal : the 
one marks out his objeds with unerring cer- 
tainty, the other lets fly his arrows at ran- 
dom : the one is forcibly concife, the other 
tedioufly dilFufe ; the one (hews the boldnefs 
of a fatirifl:, the other the timidity of a flan- 
derer — he means fomebody, but he dare not 
fpeak out. What is the feeble line — * Je 'uous 
connais pournohle aces illujires marques^ (1, 47.) 
compared to the two forcible words of Juve- 
nal, ' Agnofco pncerem ?' 1. 826. The fixth is a 
continuation of the firft, and they both imitate 
only a part of the third of Juvenal : he de- 
fcribes the vices as well as the dangers of the 
city, Boileau only the laft ; and how weak is 
he, compared with the force, the fire, the 
ftrength, the ardour, and the dignity of Ju- 
venal: the feventh is neat and light: his 
eighth, which is a fatire on man, is by no 
means equal to Pope in his different effays : 
his ninth is his mafter-piece j the irony is de- 
licate, 
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licate, the fatirc pungent ; but the objeds arc 
not worthy of the weapons : the tenth is a 
poor imitation of Juvenal's Satire on Women: 
the eleventh and twelfth, with fome brilliant 
paffages, are dull and heavy : on the whole, 
he might be a gentleman, a courtier, and an 
elegant writer ; but he was not a fatirift, if 
that means a corredor of morals. 

" A philofopher without being wordy, the 
" friend of fenfe and of virtue, a gentleman 
" in principle, independent in fpirit, and 
" fearlefs of enemies, however powerful from 
" their malignity, or formidable from their 
" rank." Is this all that is required of a phi- 
lofopher? the author, I fuppofe, meant to 
fay a great deal in a few words, and he has 
fjdd nothing ; that he was the friend of vir- 
tue, I will not deny ; but that he was the ene- 
my of many virtuous men, will be feen by 
turning to the notes to the Amfterdam edi- 
tion of his works, and the Literary Hiftory 
of the Times. Independent in fpirit that man 
could not be, who was the fervile flatterer of 
the grejat : and it was no great merit to be 
fearlefs of enemies, whom he knew had no 
power to do him harm ; for he was encou- 
raged and protected by a court. 

K 2 "So 
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" So removed from conceit and forced 
" thought." Look at the lines 63 and 64 of 
his Addrefs to the King, and 75, 87, and SS. 

" An ardent zeal for propriety in fentU 
*' ment and in expreflion." An ardent zeal 
for propriety of expreffion, feems to be a zeal 
too great for its objed: : a man may be defi^ 
rous to exprefs his meaning tvith propriety^ 
but he will hardly have an ardent zeal for it, 
\7ith0ut being ridiculous. 

*' Even his compliments, though rather 
** lofty, to Louis the fourteenth, are all con- 
" ceived in the language of a gentleman and 
•* a man of genius, who feels that he is con- 
** ferring honour, not receiving it." I refer 
my readers to the addrefs before-mentioned, 
particulatly lines 3 and to. but if he has 
flattered Louis, he has not been lefs atten- 
tive to his own praife : he magnifies the 
tafk of praifing fo great a monarch : the in- 
ference is extremely eafy. But he has fpoken 
plainefl: in line 58, which (hews his vanity 
equal to his meannefs. Since Our author has 
chofen to inftitute a comparifon between him 
and the greateft mailers of Satire, I alfo will 
go on with comparing them with him, and 
with each other, and Vindicate the illuftrious 

Romans 
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Romans from the unmerited degradation of; 
being lowered to an equality with their mo- 
dern imitators. Betvveen him and Juvenai 
cr Perfius, there is little refemblance^ either 
in their fubje£ts or their manner, Horace 
laughs at the follies of mankind, they chai^ 
tife their Vices : Horace attacks infignificant 
charaders, they ftrike only at the higheft : 
Horace never goes beyond a fneer or a laugh, 
they never excite a fmile : even Pope is more 
bold than Boileau, though more delicate than 
Juvenal or Perfius ; they wrote with all the 
fpirit of Romans in the bed times of the Re- 
public, though they lived under the terrors of 
defpotifm ; Boileau, too, lived under a tyrant, 
and his writings have the air of a <:ourtier ; 
they fatirized bad men, he only bad writers : 
as a humorous and dida£bic poet, he has few 
equals ; but, as a fatirift, and a man of inde« 
pendent fpirit, I have thought it nght to 
point out our author's mis-ftatement of his 
character. Whoever wifties to fee his ful- 
fome flattery burlefqued, may read our honefl 
Matt. Priors Tranflation of his Ode on the 
taking of Namur. 

" The majefty of the French monarch, in 
** that cultivated age, was furely as worthy 

"of 
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•* of homage as the deity of the Roman Au- 
•* guftus." And both equally worthy of 
contempt. 

" I call their language ancient^ which ex- 
" ifted before the revolution; for I fcarce 
" underftand the modern democratic jargon. 
•* Grave virus munditias pepuUtP That the 
French language has received the addition of 
many new terms fmce the revolution, is true ; 
new things caufe new words : but that the li- 
terature of France has been corrupted by thefe 
terms, I totally deny. Our author, I fuppofe, 
reads only the Newfpapers, to know what 
France is now : if he had read Peltier (partial 
as he is) he muil have feen that neither 
poetry nor philofophy are on the decline* 
Some of the writers in the charming Society 
of the Vaudeville are equal in gaiety, elegance, 
and playfulnefs of humour, to any thing pro- 
duced in the beft times of France j and in 
graver compofitions, LeGouvesLtid Vigee might 
be a credit to any age or country ; the latter 
ftronglyrefembles Boileau,and though he has 
more boldnefs, he appears to have imitated 
him :* but our author defpifes every thing that 

* In addition to what I have already faid of France, I will 
here remark, that the events of the war having now nearly 
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is Prenth too much to look at it, and yet will 
give his opinion of what he takes no pains 

driven the French back to their own country, the pofture of 
affairs is materially ^changed, and different hopes and expe^- 
ations are now to be forn\.ed : to each party there is but oneline 
of condu& left which wifdom and honefty can didate ; but^ 
alas ! they feldom diredt the affairs of the world. — Should 
the Allies, after having forced the French within their an- 
cient limits, propofe to them fuch a peace as might prevent 
them again from difturbing the tranquillity of Europe ; in 
cafe of refufal, they will be heartily fupported by all their 
fubjefts, and fuccefsfully terminate by the fword, what ne- 
gociation failed to accomplifh : or fhould the French, after 
having fuccefsfully defended their country from invafion, 
propofe to the nations leagued againfl them, fuch terms of 
peace as may preferve their own territory entire, and pre- 
vent their interfering with others, they wiU exhibit an inftance 
of magnanimity and prudence which will make it difficult 
for any government to refufe their offers ; and if after that 
they fhould give to other nations the example of a good go- 
vernment, on republican principles, they will do more to pro- 
pagate thofe principles than by all the efforts of the fword 4 
they will exhibit to the eyes and the feehngs of furrounding 
nations, arguments which no force of eloquence or of arms 
can refift : till then, thofe nations are juflified in refifting the 
experiment of what they deem uncertain fpeculations, tho* 
they arc not juflified in ufing the means they have done to 
prevent their fuccefs ; but however fuch an iffue is to be 
wifhed, for the fake of truth, juftice, and humanity, it is 
much to be apprehended that none of thefe will have fuf- 
ficient weight ; for as all great changes of opinion in the 
world have occafioned great convulfions, it is to be feared, 
that all nations have yet much to fuffer before the prefent 

conflid 
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to be informed in. He feems to have mif- 
taken the charader of the French language, 
when he fays it is forcible and terfe : it is 
neat and elegant, but wants a condeniation 
of expreffion, which renders it fo difficult for 
the French to tranflate Greek or Latin writers, 
fp as to preferve the fpirit of either. For the 
truth of this, let any man confult thofe parts 
of Juvenal or Florace which Boileau has imi- 
tated, or any of the claffics which French- 
men have tranflated. His quotation from 
Horace is a happy fpecimen of his mifrepre- 

fentation : 

conflift of opinions is terminated. It is more than proba- 
ble that the different powers at war will contend for a great 
length of time} with various and alternate fuccefs, till moil 
of the old governments are worn out in the conteft. Let 
it be remarked) that I here and at all times feparate 
French principles and French condu(ft : the principles of 
their conftitution are excellent ; the condudi of their rulers 
18 execrable : they have been connected merely by acci- 
dent 5 war is the element of the one, but peace of the 
other. That any thing fo intrinfically good fhould ac- 
cidentally be connefted with evil, is fomewhat flrange, yet 
it has ever been fo ; and to what wife difpetffation of things 
it is owing that the beil gifts of Providence, even Monarchy 
and Chriftianity, fhould have occafioned fuch infinite blood- 
fiied and diflrefs, it is impoflible for finite wifdom to difco- 
ver ; it is enough, however, to convince us, that no good 
can be obtained without the expence of much evil, and to 
make ua refigned to that power, whatever it is, that di- 
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ftntatioQ : he has made him fay the exad 
contrary to what he has faid in his Epiftlc 
to Auguftus, lines 158 and 159: his words 

refts the affairs of the world, (jfuguft 27. ) — To what objeA 
the attempts of our minifters will be now dire^ied^ it is diffi- 
cult to conjeAure.* Mallet du Pan has fung the requiem of 
the coalition, in acknowledging that it could not be effe6iual 
without the aid of Pruffia. Thus has the wifdom and firmnefs 
of a ftripling laved France from tl\e danger of partition, his 
own country from the miferies of war, and perhaps (hortcned 
the calamities of Europe. Within the laft week the politi- 
cal horizon of France has confiderably brightened, and that 
country feems now to have the profpeft of being repaid for 
all her fufferings, by the enjoyment of a government, wife^ 
virtuous, and fteady. The path of wickednefs has been 
fufficiently trod, and muH be difgufUng from its fmoothnefs ; 
fo that the new rulers of France, ought to be virtuous, as a 
matter of tafte ; any coxcomb can ruin a nation, but to fave 
one, requires patience, virtue, and talents. To fpeak feri- 
oufly, I have fuch confidence in the chara6ier of Buonaparte, 
and the men who a6l with him, that I believe them a6tuated 
by a defire for the public good : they have commenced, 
unlike the villains who preceded them, with aAs of mo- 
deration and mercy ; and if they go on as they have begun, 
the conftitution of France, in which there was too little con- 
iie6lion between the executive and legiflative powers, will be 
improved, and fhe will fpeedily be blefled with profperity 

and tranquillity. 

« If this fail, 

" The pillar'd firmament is rottennefs, 

" And earth's bafe built on ftubble." M'thon^s Comus. 

Should Buonaparte prove a tyrant, or a traitor, human 

nature is no longer to be trufled. — {No*oemher 28.) 

* Mercurc JSrhanmquCf No* 27. 

L 
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are * Grave virus munditia pepulere^^^^W^ 
18 to make a maa fay one thing, when he 
means another, and then call it quoting his 
fentiments. 

" When I name Dryden, I comprehend 
** every varied excellence of our poetry," — 
Our author's next praife is bellowed on Dry- 
den, the hireling advocate of any caufe, — the 
fucceflive flatterer of Cromwell and Charles. 
Surely Pope had many excellencies which 
Dryden never pofleflfed ; and our author 
thinks fo, for he tells us afterwards that he 
completed what was wanting in him. 

" In harmony, ftrength, modulation, 
" rythm, energy, he firft difplayed the full 
" power of the Englifh language." Doubtlefs 
this praife belongs more properly to Milton 
than to Dryden, who came after him. As to 
what he calls the Allegory of Satire^ fee John- 
fon's Life of Dryden, for his opinion of the 
poem which is fo higfily praifed. 

" His fatire had an original charader. It 
" was the ftraln of Archilochus founding 
" the lyre of Alcaeus." He had neither the 
virulence of Archilochus, nor the fweetnefs 
of Alca^us. In his charader of Pope, his 
language is more than ufually aflfefted : he 
cannot fpeak at all as other people do. 
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" He had excelled in defcription, in paf- 
*' toral, in pathetic, and in general criticifm ; 
" and had given an Englifli exiftence in per- 
" petuity to the Father .of all Poetry. Thus 
•* honoured, and with thefe pretenfions, he 
" left them all for that excellence, for which 
" the maturity of his talents and judgment 
** fo eminently defigned him." I am at a 
lofs to perceive, how having written paftoral 
poetry is to qualify a man for being a fatirift. 
As. to Pope's general criticifm, the juftnefs 
of his precepts in his critical works has 
been ably difputed by Dr Aiken, in his Let- 
ters to his Son. V He had given an Englifli 
exiftence in perpetuity to the Father of all 
Poetry,' means, I fuppofe, that he had tranf^ 
lated Homer. * Thus honoured.* How 
honoured, he has not told us. If Pope and 
his writings were not above our author's 
cenfure, he had never had his praife : he was 
too free, too liberal a writer, to pleafe him. 
Every avenue to knowledge and every 
mode of obferv'ation were open to his cu- 
rious, prying, piercing and unwearied 
*' intelled:." Prying is certainly an epithet 
not very honourable to Mr Pope's charader, 
tho' it might fuit our author's, 
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" His works are fo generally read andi ftu- 
*' died, that I fliould not merely fatigue, but 
•* I (hould almoft infult you by fuch a needlefs 
•• difquifition." This fentence is defective : 
it wants fome member ; inftead of ^fuch a 
needlefs difquifition^ he (hould have faid, * by 
a needlefs difquifition on themj 

" As a difciple of thefe great mafters, 
** and full of that fpirit which an unbroken 
•' and an honourable intimacy with their 
•* works has infpired, I now prefent myfelf a 
** votary at their temple ; and in fome mea- 
*• fure clothed in the robes of their heredi- 
" tary priefthood, I would alfo enter, and 
•' offer my oblation at the high altar of my 
•* country. But if, unworthy of this hallow- 
** ed inveftmcnt and interior miniftry, the 
** door of the fauiSuary is clofed upon me ; 
•* I (hall retire without a murmur, and, with 
** devotion unimpaired, worftiip in the veC- 
*' tibule." Here is confufion worfe con- 
founded. He is a minifter in the temple of 
fatire, if any body ever heard of fuch a tem- 
ple, and yet he offers his oblations on the 
high altar of his country : he is at once the 
votary and the priefl, and yet he doubts 
whether he is worthy of the facred inveft*- 
menf. To be in fome meafure clothed, is to 
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be Tittle better tban naked : and I doubt fome 
people will fay this is our author's cafe, as 
far as regards his poetical garments: but 
after all, his modefty fteps in, and, though 
ftripped of his holy robes, and kicked out of 
the temple, he is determined to pray in the 
porch. I am forry to iay he deferves no bet« 
ter place ; but this comes of being prefump« 
tuous. The quotation at the end is partly 
from Statins, and partly of his own making : 
vide Statius, lib. 4. 4. K 54. where it will be 
feen how much belongs to each of the two« 

Having now gone over the particulars of 
that part of his work which I have under- 
taken at prefetit to examine, it becomes me 
to review the fubftance of what he has ad^ 
vanced, for the purpofe of obviating mortf 
fully the effefts of his doctrines. To fay much 
of his politics might not now be fafe ; for the 
fide he has chofen is prote^ed by the ftrong 
arm of power, ready to fall on all thofe who 
differ from him. I will therefore only fay, 
in general, that he feems to have no liberal or 
comprehenfive idea of government and fo- 
ciety ; of the means by which they have ar- 
rived at their prefent excellence, or the pof- 
fibility of further improvement: whatever is 
eftabliflied, is, with him, confecrated from 
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the rude touch of innovation ; and even the 
gentle progrefs of time can work no change 
for the better, as if the world was not a con- 
tinued fcene of change, and the experience of 
ages did not teach us that principles and cuf- 
toms^ the moft abhorrent from the Jdeas of 
one race of men, become familiar and eafy 
to another. According to his maxims, hiftory 
and philofophy have liothing more to teach 
us ; and the world, inftead of being hence- 
forth what it has . hitherto been, (a feries of 
experiments) is now arrived at fuch a pitch 
of excellence in politics, religion, and mora- 
lity, as precludes the poffibility of any fur- 
ther lights,— we muft fit down fatisfied with 
what we are, and teach our children to do the 
fame, or be called Jacobins, and treated as 
fuch, — we muft sicquiefce with our author 
and his friends* in the belief of what they tell 
us, — we muft jead only fuch books as they 
allow us, — we muft approve what they ap- 
prove^ or be condemned as difturbers of the 
public peace, and enemies of all eftabliftied 
government : fuch is his liberality, and fuch 
his exertions for the good of mankind. He 
may mean well, but he is certainly miftaken, 
for the teftimony of all ages is againft him. 

* The authors of the Anti- Jacobin and their employers. 
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Mankind never were the fame in their laws, 
their religion, or thfeir cuftoms, for a hundred 
years together in any civilized country upon 
earth : even maxims that have been confider- 
ed as fundamental, have yielded to the force of 
time, much lefs the fleeting forms of political 
eftabliftiments. To hate and perfecute their 
enemies, was the religion and the policy of the 
Jews ; to love them, was the milder precept of 
chriftianity : hiftory is but the record of per- 
petual change, and the analogy of nature feems 
to confirm the exiftence of the propenfity in 
man : what was land once is now fea : earth- 
quakes and ^volcanoes have fwept away cities, 
and the habitations of men are inhabited 
by beafts : the feat of empire, arts, and com- 
merce, has been perpetually changing, and is 
now transferred from the eaftern to the 
weftern continent ; and, with all this change, 
the world is without doubt, on the whole, 
improved : yet the vanity and arrogance of 
one little mortal has poflefled him with the 
belief that he can arreft the progrefs of fo- 
ciety and of man, and make that ftationary 
which Providence has hitherto made pro- 
greffive. Vain mortal! check thy pre fump- 
tuous folly, and learn to believe that it is not 
for thee, nor for all thofc who are the idols of 
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thy worfhipy to reftrain the innate propenfi* 
ties of thy fpecies, to fet thy feal upon the 
door of knowledge, nor to fay to the foul of 
man, in the fearch after truth, * Thus far 
Jbalt thou go^ and no farther J 

The next leading feature in his introduce 
tory letter is his fevere condemnation of all 
freethinkers in religion, for which I will only 
fuggefl to hinv the poifibility of his being 
miftaken in what he believes to be right, 
from the example of men who were thought 
to be wifer than him having embraced as truth 
what we now confider as error. More and 
Erafmus were Fapiils, and believed dodirines 
which our author, by the help of the fuperior 
lights which have been acquired fmce their 
times, now vefy wifely confiders as ridicu- 
lous : it may be his fate to have fome of his 
jopinions thought as ridiculous by pofterity. 

Another ftrong part of his letter is his zeal 
againft Popery ; a zeal which I have endea- 
vbured to diredl to its proper objed, and to 
fhew our author where the true ground of 
fear exifts: he has been very violent againft the 
emigrant^ who have fled, and the Papifts who 
are tolerated here ; but it is hot of them that 
1 have any dread ; they do not alarm me : if 

I 
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I have any fear, it is from the popery of 
proteftant divines, not of French emigrants,-^ 
the popery of a church which is rich and 
eftabliflied, not of one which is in poverty 
and exile : it is from the dodrines of fpiri- 
tual power and civil fubmiffion, now preach- 
ed by the afpiring minifters of a church 
which can reward their ambition, and a go- 
vernment which courts their fervices, not 
from the impotent and unambitious minifters 
of a fe£t whicli has no longer either power 
or influence ; whofe doctrines are difregarded 
becaufe they are unfupported by authority, 
and whofe only obje£t is to obtain protection, 
not power : the whore of Babylon has loft 
all her wealth and attractions, but her daugh- 
ter is yet rich and admired. His frequent 
quotations, of which he attempts a defence, 
I have ftrongly reprobated ; he is appri- 
fed of his failing, and endeavours to ob- 
viate it, by tranflations of the pafTages he has 
quoted, yet not without contradicting his 
own opinions ;* for he has laid great ftrefa 
on the utility of the original words of clafli- 
cal authors, to enforce and illuftrate what he 
has advanced. I will hereafter (hew that his 

* Vide page 26* 
M 
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tranflations are not faithful, and have confi- 
derably weakened the force and effe£k of the 
authors he has quoted, and that, if he under- 
flood them, he was determined other people 
ihould not. 

The faults of his critical principles will be 
more fully fhewn when I have occafion to 
remark them in different parts of his writings 
in which he has cenfured the works of 
others. His ftile, if examined by any of the 
rules of legitimate compofition, will be found 
to contain all the faults, and few of the beau- 
ties, that have been noticed by the greateft 
critics: it is frigid, affeded, harfli, bombaf- 
tical, and puerile ; it is metaphorical, but his 
metaphors are far fought, and ill adapted ; 
it is poetical without being harmonious ; it 
has the uncouthnefs without the force of an- 
tiquity ; it is not always intelligible, fome- 
times not grammatical, and conftantly the re- 
verfe of fimplicity and purity: if any man 
wiflies to fee fome of its faults more forcibly 
and neatly expreffed than it is in my power 
to exprefs, I will refer him- to Dionylius's 
enumeration of the faults of Plato's ftile, 
which are numerous : Vide Dionyfius's Epift. 
adCn. Pomp. Ed. Sylb. 1586. p. 127. 1. 20. 
fed. 5* and to the fame author's judgment of 
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Others who affeded a poetical and pompous 
phrafeology, vide Dionyfius Lyfias, line 27, 

His ideas on the chief fatirifts of ancient 
and modern times, I truft, I have (hewn to be 
defeftive and erroneous, in not having men- 
tioned all that deferve the praife of excellence, 
and in having given a falfe account of thofe 
whom he has mentioned ; but, on the whole, 
to fpeak impartially of his talents and his ac- 
quirements, I will confefs, that he has fpme- 
times a rare felicity of expreflion ; that he is 
moderately verfed in claflical learning, but 
deftitute of invention and judgment ; that 
bis philological information is various and 
extenfive, but not accurate ; that he is better 
fuited to the detail of parts than to compre- 
hend or to create a fyftem ; that his ftile is 
fometimes rich, but always laboured ; that 
his powers are much indebted to cultivation, 
but partake very little of genius ; and that, 
with fome juft fentiments of religion, he 
wants the vital principle of Chriftianity, 

The author, in various parts of his book, 
takes great pains to have it believed that 
the fupport of virtue and morality is one 
great objed of his fatire, and undoubtedly 
they are much conne£ked with the literary 
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produftions of the times ; but they depend 
not on them folely ; fo that when he has 
reproved the principles of one fet of men, 
even fuppofmg them to be erroneous, he 
has done but a part of his duty : it was 
not thus that the great fatirifts of antiquity 
dealt with the times ; they reproved vici-p 
ous charaders as well as erroneous prin- 
ciples ; and it is thus that every man mud 
do who wifhes to reform : — he muft be im-^ 
partial too, — he muft ftrike at venality, per*^ 
fidy, and profligacy, wherever they are to be 
found, — he muft enter the palaces of the 
great, as well as the garrets of the poor, and 
drag forth titled infamy to (hame and con- 
tempt; and if example is the foul of virtue, he 
muft endeavour to purify the great, — he muft 
chaftife ariftocratical vices, and pull down 
fpiritual wickednefs in high places ; but if he 
is afraid of Attorney Generals and Treafury 
Solicitors, let him no more boaft of his 
zeal for religion and morality, — he is not 
formed for a fatirift. 

I have now nearly finiftied, for the prefent, 
with this contemptible author, and, if I have 
failed to expofe his arrogance, ignorance, and 
wickednefs, I will yet add a few words more, 
without fear of repetition, fQr he has afford- 
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ed abundant matter, fuch as it is, for reitera* 
ted cenfure. Had he been, what he pretends 
to be (a legitimate fucceffor of the great fa- 
tirifts of former times) I fhould never have 
prefumed nor defired to reprove him, — had 
he, like them, (hewn a generous indignation 
again(| vice, without any tindure of private 
or party malignity, — had he poffeffed their 
compad): and regular ftile of writing, with- 
out wandering into needlefs excurfions, — had 
he, either in poetry or in profe, (hewn the 
virtues of a great foul or the talents of a 
great genius, I fhould never have dared 
to lift my feeble voice againft fuch powers, 
properly direfted: had his ftile been any 
thing but a tiflue of quotations, even where 
they are not acknowledged, — had he been 
uniformly low, in ftile and ideas, I fhould 
have fuffered him to pafs quietly by un- 
noticed and unmolefted ; but when I fee an 
author without one fpark of the heavenly 
fire of genius, without one generous or 
liberal principle, with a fanguinary thirft for 
perfecution and a virulent intolerance of all 
difference of opinion, a rooted prejudice for 
the eftablifhments of Chriftianity, without 
one particle ^of its fpirit, — when I fee an 
author, whofe only greathefs confifts in 
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his own confequence, impofing upon the 
public, with the air of independence and 
dignity, — when I fee an author whofe only 
merit as a fcholar is that of having read the 
claflics, without being improved by them, 
perpetually recalling us to the ancient models 
of compofition, while he is perpetually vio- 
lating them, a man who has facrificed' the 
purity and (implicity of his native language 
to the affectation of novelty and the affedation 
of knowledge, — when I fee fuch a man taking 
advantage of the times, and labouring to de- 
prefs the beft men, and the beft principles, 
without one requifite for a fatirift but his 
virulence, impofing upon the tafte and pock-r 
ets of the public, by a perpetual repetition of 
his malignant effufions ; fowing the feeds of 
jealoufy, fufpicion, and diftruft among men, by 
concealing his name, and yet condemning with 
xnercilefs feverity the foibles of others, — when 
I fee fiich a man receive the flighteft counte- 
nance, I feel an indignation at his impu- 
dence and the public infatuation, which no 
confiderations of danger can reprefs. I feel 
for the national charader when I fee it de- 
graded by liftening to the dark fuggeftions of 
an anonymous incendiary, — I feel for the dig^ 
nity of claffical learning, when it is proftituted 
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to fo vile a purpofe, — I feel for the injured 
names of thofe men, from whofe writings I 
firft imbibed the glorious fentiments of liberty, 
when they are called in to fandion the moft 
daring encroachments on the birth-right of 
Britons, and lend a force to the denunciations 
of a fanguinary bigot, — I feel for the condi- 
tion of pofterity, when I fee the Author of 
the Purfuits of Literature fet up for a guide 
of the public tafle, a guardian of the public 
morals, and a defender of the public liberty ; 
.and if I have fpoken with more than ufual 
warmth, I am urged by that fpirit of liberty 
and truth which yields to no temptation, and 
requires no reftfaint. 

Morpeth^ May 22, 1799. 

Since writing the above, I have had the 
pleafure to fee that my method of examin* 
ing this author has alfo occurred to Mr 
John Cartwright, who, in his celebrated 
Appeal, lately publifhed, has expofed the 
moft grofs and impudent of our Author*s 
opinions on the fubjedi of Reform. Should 
I fucceed, as well as he has done, in expofmg 
fophiftry and venality, I ftiould think my 
time well employed : a book fo excellent in 
all refpeds has not for many years been given 
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to the world : the fpirit is manly, tempefate^ 
and candid,— the ftilc neat and forcible,— and 
the matter abundant; but it contains too 
much truth not to be profecuted : the maiv 
ner in which it is delivered to the public^ 
fhews, however, that the Author is firmly 
prepared for the worft. — In addition to what 
I have already remarked, I mufl here notice 
what I had omitted before, — ^that the words 
(page 32.) * Quos orbe fub omni Jam vix 
^ feptena numerat Sapientik fama,' are not 
marked as belonging to any author, nor do . 
I immediately recoiled from whom they 
are quoted. I have omitted other things^, 
perhaps of more confequence, but I truft that 
my prefent diftance from libraries and literary 
men, and my refidence in a diftant province, 
will be admitted as my apology. The quo- 
tation above-mentioned, I have fince found, 
is from Statins, Sylv. 5. c. 3. but not exadly 
quoted : * ^ofque orbe fub omni Ardtia feptena 
numerat fapieniia fama ?' are the words of Sta- 
tins. — Having nearly finifhed my remarks on 
the firft Dialogue, I truft to have them putn 
liflied foon after the new year commences. 

Printed by M. Browne Flejhmarket^ NcwcafiU-upon-T^^ 
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TO THE READER. 

The Author of the Pursuits of Literature 
has, I am informed, been attacked by name 
in the Appendix to a very copious Octavo, and 
I have been advised to attack him in the 
same manner ; but, as I have not those 
proofs before me xvhich convinced Mr Chal- 
mers, nor if I had might they convince me, 
I have thought it best to direct my attack 
710 1 personally, but generally, yet so as to 
make it evident that I have strong suspicions 
who is the author. If Mr Chalmers is 
mistaken, let the gentleman come forward 
and prove that he is innocent — my only wish 
is to strike the guilty. 



THE Author of the Purfuits of Literature boafts 
of having, among many friends, one to whom his fecret 
is confided; — I alfo have friends, but I have never dis- 
honoured them with fecrets which I am alhamed or afraid 
to difclofe ; yet among thefe there is one whom I prize 
above the reft, for his inceflant zeal in the caufe of free- 
dom, for his profound knowledge of Greek literature, and 
for his many amiable qualities; to him I addrefs this 
defence of liberty and claflical learning, which he has more 
ably fupported and adorned,— Thomas North more, of 
Cleve, in the county of Devon, is the friend ta whom I 
am happy to pay this tribute of my efteera, for his nu- 
merous acquirements, his amufmg con-efpondence, and 
inftruftive fociety. 



ERRATA 

In the Second Edition of Part Firft. 

Page 31. 1. 19. read qualities at Belonging. 

P. 3 7. for exemplied read exemplijied. 

P. 40. for fairoienty Tt^d. feroient. This error belongs to the Authof of 

the Purfults of Literature, and is fome evidence that the paflage 

is not in Gil Bias. 
Ditto, for quotes^ read refers to in bis iranjlations, 
P. 69. for and let, read Ut ; for and he exalts ^ read he exalts* 
P. 70. for frofej/ionallyy read profejjedly. 
P. 7 a. for Roman read French, 
P. 80. for a condenfationy read that oondenfation. 
Ditto, before mjfreprefentationy infert the words, talent for, 

ERRATA. 

PART SECOND. 
Page 6. 1. 16. dele and. 

P. 13. 1. I. after de/^oti/m, add, or the aequifttion of territory. 
Ditto, line 11. for is rend follovft. 
P. 18. 1. 7. from the bottom, after has infert had. 
P 19. 1. 5. from the bottom, for lonfons read Ton/on s» 
P. 20. 1. 16. for imprudence^ read impudence, 
P. 23. L 4. dele may. 

P. 49. 1. 2. from the bottom, for sture read stare, 
P. 50. 1. I. for autumy read autem. 
Ditto, I. 2. for volueranty read voluerunt. 
P. 64. 1. 3. from the bottom, for /fl<57;oi/i tcz.dfastuous, 
P. 79. 1. 3. for ^inglius rt2,6, Zuinglius. 
P. 80. 1. 3. for venom read malice. 
P. 83. for aia-QiXiiovraf read ata-aafovrai. 
P. 90. 1. 3. from the bottom, lot poifoned read barbed. 
P. 91. 1. 6. from the bottom, for colle£ior read retailer. 
P. 10 1. 1. 3. for 5^/x read Serfs. 

P. III. 1. II. from the bottom, for arrangenments read armngement* 
P. 115. for Aretaus read Aretaus. 

Ditto, l. 7 from the bottom, for ii^e are told re^d vre are to be told. 
P. 119. 1. 12. from the bottom, after lived infert they. 
P. 121. 1. 6. from the bottom, dclefrf. 
P. 123. 1. 4. for ^ernai read ^efnai. 
P. 133. 1. 13. from the bottom, dele orhinaNy. 1 
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HAD the charges which I brought in my 
laft attack on the Author of the Pur-^ 
fuits of Literature been either refuted or in-* 
validated, I fhould have quietly retired from 
the conteft, without the exultation of vic- 
tory, it is true, yet with the confolation of 
having intended well, and without the mor^ 
tification of defeat ; for an advocate may be 
unfuccefsful, though his caufe is good ; the 
attack may be injudicioufly direfted or weak- 
ly fupported ; it may fail from the want of 
energy on his part, more than from the 
ftrength of his adverfary, and he is not the 
bed writer who is the mofl attacked, but he 

who repd* the ftrongeft antdgonifts. With 

A thefe 
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thefe arguments I Ihould have comforted my 
VreaknefS) and patiently expected the author's 
fophifms and declamation to be oyerturned 
by fbme fbronger foe, or fall before the 
greateft foe of all bad writers — pofterity. 
But now^ emboldened by the confidence of 
former fuccefs, I will return to the charge 
with vigor, though with caution ; for there 
are fome fubjefts on which the author dog- 
tnatifes with all the pompofity of ignorance, 
and on which it is dangerous to follow him ; 
iince he h entrenched iti the flrong<-holds, not 
Qf argument, but of power ; and if he <^aQ- 
not defend what he has written, the Attor-> 
ney^General will defend it for him* To the 
full comfort of his ccmvidion, on fuch fub-* 
J6ds I leave him, for the comfort of deeping 
In my own houfe; but on every fubjedt 
where we fight with equal weapons, I will 
not be afraid to attack him : he has appealed 
to the dailies, and I will do fo- too : if De-^ 
mofthenes, Luean, or Cicero, can be found 
guilty of high treafon, I leave them to an 
Englifli jury : with fuch felons I am pre^ 
pared to fufFerj what they have Written 1 
will repeat, and if they fhould be convided, 
they will convift our author of high treafofi 

againft 
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agaunft the majefty of truth, of tibertjr, a&d 
jufticc*^ 

" The importance of the fubjed of thir 
•* Poem, and the ncceffity of fucb an appeat 
^^ to the kingdom at tbif tim^ are the hett 
^^ reafons which I can offer for its^publka^. 
^ tion/' Our author muft: not imagine, thttt. 
becaufe he can tack together his ragged 
rhimes with eafe and rapidity, he csax there^> 
fore write poetry, or that hia work de&rtea 

the 

* Though I have confuted our author for his intemperatt. 
fife of the claifics, I will not deny that it is foretimes ufov 
'M. and fometimes plea&nt to appeal to thefn. In' all that^ 
they have writteoi they have not been eseodled by the mo^' 
dems ; it is plea&nt» therefore, to have the fanddaiLof ei^ 
cellence to any of our opinions $ it is pleafant to find z". 
kindred idea more happily exprefied, and fometimes t/i^ 
clothe our own fentiments in the elegance of claffic attire. 
So far as relates to the rules of quotation, I wi)l repeat and 
comprefe what I have faid in a former part of this workt 
Quotation^ are of three fcntSy-— firft, when words are quoted 
to prove any particular point, s(s in philofophical or hiftbrl* 
cal quotation, or merely as an on^unent, and are to betakeA 
literallyr— fecohdiy, when they are only applied with a mean* 
ihg different from what they had originally, as in illuftrative. 
and humorous quotation — and, thirdly, when they are only 
adapted, in which cafe it is allowable to make grammatical 
i^eritionay but QOthing further. 
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dien^e^oEapoem ;. for ^ ppem is not a|i^ 
thing written in verfe, but a continued feries 
ofrldeas on fome one ftory^ the work of pure 
invention ; or it is a coUe<2ion of verfes con-' 
taining. poetic^ ideas. . Telemachus and Tom 
Jones are poems^ though written in profe^ 
Juvenal. and PjerTiua are poets only becaufe 
tiieir. tworjks contain poetical, ideas— all di-^ 
da£Ux: poetry or. precept ia.verfe only der 
ijerve^. that name^: beeaufe i^ is delivered in. 
]gO(^ical language, and contains poetical ideas; 
for the eflence of it is not invention, but 
ttuth. Satire, therefore, of the heft fort, de- 

4. .1..'. »./ .*-. '.• 

rives it§ cr^jn. jo be cajiled poetry only from 
the ftijle in wjiicbJt 13 written, and the ideas; 
it^contains. Our author has written in verfe, 
but neither his ftile nor his ideas are poetical ; ^ 
he is, therefore, not a poet, but a maker of 
rhimes. So much for his claim to poetry. 
I will jfipw confider the nature of his appeal 
to the nation on the prefent ftate of the times. 
The neceffity of an appeal to the public, at 
this time, muft certainly ftrike every man 
who thinks at all on public affairs ; but the 
caufes of that •neceffity will appear different 
to different people, according to their tem- 
pers, their prejudices,, their habits, their con- 
nections. 
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Bcdions, or their intereft ; foftte have thei 
horrors of defpotifm^ others of anarchy be- 
fore them, yet while each man exercifes his 
right of reprefenting things as they appear 
to him, time only can decide on the merits' 
or the fuccefs of his endeavours; all that 
is required of him is, that he be honefti 
and independent. Language and profef- 
fions piay for a time difguife a man's real 
intentions, but in the epd he will be difco- 
vered : there are certain infallible marks by^ 
which his fecret motives may be difiingui(h-» 
ed from thofe he avows, which mud be 
looked for in his charader, temper, coniiec«- 
tions, and converfation, and fometimes even^ 
in his unintentional lapfes, in certain un- 
guarded words which drop from him ia 
writing and converfation, and fhew a mean- 
ing which pages of fludied hypocrify cannot 
difguife. To be of any ufe to the public, a 
man mud be independent as well as honed ; 
he muft have no intereft of his own contrary 
to their intereft well ftudied and well under- 
ftood ; he muft ferve them, and them only, 
apd layafideall privateor party confiderations; 
fpr, without this, he will ever hav'e a latent 

bia^ 
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bits cn his eondud which, though he may 
not, others will perceive : he will, either fe>» 
cretly or openly, purfue a line of ^ftion dU 
teGdy contrary to the public interefL That 
the Author of the Purfiuts of Literature ia 
either honeft or independent, it is difficult to 
believe ; for he has laboured to deftroy what 
have in all ages been confidered as the beit 
£beKngs and principles of our ilature,-^he 
hatred qf corruption, and the love of liberty : 
perhs{>s he is deceived by the authority of 
others, or jiulges only by events ^ he may 
xniftake for liberty what, others have called 
imh I or he may, like many honeft men^ 
have been terrified by the French revolution, 
znd his nerves may be more in fault than 
his heart, and his principles the efiedt of his 
timidity ; for he feems throughout to be \n 
a fright } and though ten years ago he might 
haveheen the advocate of liberty, when fuch a 
profeifion was attended with no danger, and 
the dread of anarchy had not frighted her 
from the earth, yet now, defpairing that (he 
Mrill ever return, be gladly embraces the fup- 
port of any fet of men who will preferve 
him from the dangers of civil difturbances, 
and is therefore become the fecret advocate 

of 
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of defpotifm^ as a government that .p« 
mifea the greatell fecurity; but whether 
his hopes or his feafs are the ciufe of hid 
principles^ he is unworthy of attention or 
confidence. Ye,t this confequential author 
has made an appeal to the public^ on the 
tiature of the timesi and gives them advice^ 
which, if attended to, he confiders as the pa«* 
nacea, or univerfal remedy, for all the dif-* 
eafes of the date ; and this is no other thaa 
implicit confidence in the men who have 
hitherto dired:ed the public af&irs, fo much 
to their own advantage, and, no doubt, to the 
advantage of the people ! Another author 
has made a, different appeal to the public^ 
and exhorts them to withdraw their con-^ 
fidence from thofe whom he confiders as 
having fo long deceived them, under the 
pretence of confulting their moil facred in*** 
terefis. To which of thefe authors it will be 
wifeft to liflen, it behoves us to confider. 
The one, however honeil may be his defigns^ 
has (me thing ftrongly againft him, he dares 
not avow his name, fo that we are not able 
to judg#of his motives; but, if conjedure 
does not err, if fome people are right in their 
furmifeS) there is nothing in his character or 

fituation 
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Situation that can entitle him to the praif^ of 
honeft intentions. The former has in it 
fuch a littleiiefdj a timidity, a gloominefs^ 
inixed with flynefs, fo much refcrve, the 
very reverfe of every thing that is honed and 
manly, fo thoroughly refembling his perfon 
and manner^ that^ without much buftle or 
noife, he is, in private foci^ty, the mtoft bufy^ 
tatling, inquifitive little mortal to be met with 
in all the rounds of literary goffip ; he is one 
of thofc contemptible charaders^ who, having 
no ftrbng feelings or great talents to lead them 
aftray, fneak quietly through the world, with- 
out beingloved,and are feared more from their 
prower to annoy, than to do muqh mifchief ; 
their religion confifts in cenfuring the want of 
it in others, and their virtue in being free from 
vice— I mean the vices of intemperance ; for 
with all their (hew of religion, they are often 
ill-natured^ cunning, cenforious, envious, and* 
cruel. So much for his charadter^ let us 
xjow look to his ftation and connedlions.' 
Report fays, he holds a place at court ; if fo, 
the point is decided, he cannot be indepen- 
dent, therefore he cannot be'hoaeft; for. 
wTioever has any particular private end to 
anfwer in giving advice, cannot give that 

advice 
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advice impartially : his opinion, therefore, is 
of no importance. Let us now turn to the 
author of the other app^eal, John Cartwright, 
Eiquire : he is, and ever has been, the friend 
of liberty, and the enemy of corruption, un- 
fwayed by perfonal intereft, or perfonal cbii- 
nedtions; through the moft trying times of 
public difEcuIty, he has pleaded for the rights 
of the people ; in war and in peace ; with 
miaiftry and againft them; and, for this 
fteady attachment to the public, he has fuf- 
fered much in the opinion of his friends, 
and in his private intereft : he is open, ho- 
ned, and ingenuous in his chara£ter ; the li« 
beral friend of diftrefs ; the patron of genius 
and merit ; the conftant pi*omoter of every 
ufeful art and invention ; the advocate of the 
opprefled ; and, in all the relations of life, 
affectionate, firm, and fteady. Thefe are the 
appeals we are now invited to hear : I have 
endeavoured to ftate' their author's feparate 
merits— 'Which beft defer ves their attention, 
the public muft determine. 

" I recommend to my readers a paffage 
" from a coUedion of the moft pleafmg and 
" informing treatifes in natural philofophy 

B " which 
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" which I ever read, or I believe were writ- 
•* ten ; I wean the Chemical Eflays by Dr 
" Watfon, the prcfent Bifhop of LandafiF— « 
** Vol. 4, p. 25." Much as I admire the 
Biflbop of Landaff 'a writinga in general, and 
hU Chemical Eflays in particular, I will not 
confent to fay that they are the moft inform- 
ing I ever read ; nor will I fiUe them trea- 
tifes in natural, but in experimental philofo-^ 
phy ; for every line of them is founded oa 
experiment ; natural philofophy defcribes na* 
ture as it appears, experimental fearches ita 
hidden properties : I mud alfo remark, that 
" informing treatifea" is a very poor expref-^ 
Con, the proper word is inftruaive. 

** I may add, that fuch a ftate of fociety 
" and of literature, as the prcfent, affords oc- 
** cafion for numerous ^xpmmenu and obfer- 
" vations, without any danger of mutual in- 
" terference." How the word eacperiment 
can be applied to a book of this fort I do not 
eafily fee, unlefs the author intends it as a fer- 
ries of experiments on the characters and 
tempers oif thofe whom he diflikes, to try- 
how far he can pervert the one and Irritate 
the other. 

" In 
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<^ tn this ?6tm tie imkafidti ^hfttfoe^et i^ 
" intended of" any former writer, df of 4ny 
" fdtnftdr poeoi. It wdt 'u>rift^ upon fk pri^ 
" ya$e mtive wbaffoever ; it^fimpiy Mdjhlelf 
** ds the cmdu6l (ff the perfoiu menfion^d er at^ 
" luded to^ ot the manner of their comp^fttidm ^ 6t 
*• the principles of their njotitingi^ fend U infiuefici 
*• and affeit fh^ learnings the gc^tnn^nt^ the t^i» 
•* Ugkn^the fubtick morality^ ih^pubtick bdfpi^ 
^* nefs^ and the publick fecurity of fbh Nation.-^ 
This rema^ k emirely tittdUk i I "(friil give 

tht MiAiK^ crtdie i6t bdfig' ntd^m i b^th 

that et&t w^^ aiicf, I crtfft, eter Witf be (tdb- 
lifhed. Th« bdid ddCl^attonr i» iditicks ift 
mere word?, t'dtuVaid^ed by e^iff pug&6f 
hid work, by hifi^ frequcfnt allufidn* to per- 
ibfnal defeCt^ and^ private im^eddt^s, vfadoti'- 
i!c£ted with jfeligioii, goverttiAent, or lit*ri- 
tKnre. — ^Having promifed td* {upply the re- 
fereneesf to ou^ iuthor's qtidtatidiW^ I will do 
fo ; but I think It proper td reniark, that 
rooft of thefe rcferenees are givfrd from nie- 
mory, or from induftry, without the help, of 
indexes : I mention this td flieW, that the 
author ought to have taken the fame trouble^ 

B 2 if 



if he cfaofe ta quote j[o frequently. ; . To fome 
of his quotations he has given references jn 
his tranflations ; but moft of them are 'very 
infufficient — ApQllin^ bellum puerile phqfe^' 
irayi^ from . Statius Theb. lib. 6. 1. g.- — ^and 
his weapons, to. which there is no reference, 
are taken fronfi 2 Cor. x. 4. — "For the' 
wi^apons of qui: warfare ^e.not cajrnal, but 
n\jghty through. Qp4 to the putUog down 
of ftrong holds." . \ . ' 

" In every region of Ktiropje, tfe^^e (hould 
^* have been a coinmoa :cattfe. . Butja no 
•* kingdom, except :Qr€*t 3i;if»n> has that 
" caufe been ^g^ntftiijted ^in fijU integrity/' 
To what ; it ^ is rOwip|:, ' that: that . common 
cajufe has notl^eeq fuHained, for t^WP years tq- 
gether,,in any dcuntry of Europe/ except our 
own, the authw,: with a littlje ©ore fagafcity, 
or a ^ Jittle lefs prejudice, might eafily have 
found put: — it is becaufeth^t caufe has ia 
no other coui^try been juft j let him fijrvey 
the differeqt governments in Europe, and 
he will thtn fee the true caufe. why they 
have never been able, for any length of 
time, to unite together for any common, 
purpofe; that purpofe has always been 4 

dishonorable 
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diflionorable one,— the fupport of defpotifra,' 
-—and it has been defeated by the jealoufiea 
and intrigues infeparable from fuch govern- 
ments : he will then fee how feeble the cauie 
of defpotifm is againfl: even the ver ynattic 
of liberty. The French, amidft all the fhocks 
of party, the private animofities, and, public 
cruelties with which their -country has been 
torn afunder, have always had one common 
purpofe in view, for which they have been 
fieadily united. Hbre is a long quotation 
from Statius, which our author has adapted 
to his purpok^^celebro^ for telebras^ is the 
word altered : he refers to Stat. Sylv. 5. c. 5. 
but it is Carm. 3. 1. 195. ' 

" We may (for we can) all of us contri- 
" bute to the affiftance, the comfort, and the 
** good of others, and to the liability of fo- 
** cial happinefs. The fword, the voice, and 
** the pen muft be refolutely and decifively 
" called into a<3:ion, for defence, for counfel, 
** for admonition, and for cenfure." This 
feems contrary to what he has faid before of 
the impoifibility of individuals performing a 
general good* 

" From fuch courts it appeals to perhaps a 
♦^ ftill higher tribunal, that of publick opi- 



" nion. 
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^ nion^ charafter, and » repntatioii." Thi^ 
feotence^ any £mber than the word opimon, 
la not intelligible; the words, tribunal of 
diarader and reputation, are nor Englifh. 

^ Sncb are my ideas ; yet I am fare I have 
^ nothing of the wild Aoierican in my com-' 
^ po&ion; I nerer wifhed to dcftroy any 
^ njan^ either to inherit his wit, or plunder 
^ him of bis underftanding." The idea here 
is borrowed from the ^ech of Lord Ba^ 
llmrflvoe the impeachm^ont of Bilb^p Atter* 
ftnry, who^ turning to the bench cf hi&wp^f 
indj ^ he cojsM hardJy accon^nt.for their in^ 
^ veteracy agmnft the accofed^ but front 

• their being poljefled witfc fhe ftpfperftitioud 
^ bdief of certaik American far^siges, who 
^ were per&iaded that they inherit not only 
^ the fpoilsy but the talents of any great mam 

• they drftroy^V-Pari; Hift. 1723, 

^ But I wiH bow to na Cyritt of Alexan- 
^* doria, to no executive dnreftior of a modern 
** republick, to no lordly prefiden^ of fa€li- 
^ aes couxidlsf,. of democratick delegates, or 
" of focieties in open defiance ef eftabliflierf 
•• authority in regulated empires^.'* But he 
does bow to men more imperious and, more 
powerfdE than any of thefe, to men fron^ 

whom 



whom he could lick the duft of their fhoes^ 
If th^y required him : why he has chofea 
Cyrill of Alexandria, to be mixed with exe- 
cutive dire£tors and democratic prefidents^ 
he bed knows ; Mr Gibbon reprefents him 
as an ardent perfecutor of herefy, and not 
more cruel and imperious than many othec 
of his brethren, the founts and fathers. 

^^ There is darknefs mixed with fire, and 
'y volumes of fmoke are rolling from the 
*^ mouth of the cavern. I love no atheift 
^* French Bifliops, nor unfrocked gramma* 
^' marians in England. Home Tooke is (till 
^^ living, and Edmund Burke is no more; 
" Sol occubuit ! I hope Mr Pitt will af- 
" fure us of the old prodigy, " Nox nulla 
*• fecuta eft !" Whenever our author fpeaks 
of Frenchmen or democracy his ftile is more 
than ufually inflated and unintelligible ; and 
no wonder here, for it is taken from Rev. 
ix. 2. He has borrowed an exprefEon of 
Queen Elizabeth to one of her bifliops, and 
applied it to Home Tooke, who, not choof- 
ing to be a child all his life, threw olF his 
frock at the age of thirty ; where our author 
has picked up his prodigy he beft knows : I 

have 



have read fdmewhere, Sol occubuit vox mU 
la fecuta g/?,-^perhaps he has done fa too^ 
and transformed them, by means of a bad 
memory, into a prodigy. 

" We muft now all affift in our varibus ca- 
^ pacities, and feel and a£t as publick men, 
•* In times like thefe we may affume a vir- 
^* tue, a charader, a courage, and a firmnefs^ 
•* not originally our own. I proteft I have 
*• no private animofity in my nature." This 
advice is contrary to our author's general 
doctrine, which retrains the multitude from 
any interference in public affairs : it is, how- 
ever, fomewhat wifer than he generally 
gives. 

" But I come forth (boldly enough, I will 
" confefs, but as I ought to do) in behalf of 
*' my country, her literature, her laws, her 
•' religion, and her government." The ufe 
of the word boldly^ by an anonymous writer, 
is diverting enough : whenever he fpeaks of 
religion, he muft always be underftood to 
mean the external forms of it, eftablifhed by 
law ; for one particle of its fpirit is not to be 
found in his writings. 

" Nor would I publifli this fatirical Poem, 
•* but from a full convidion of it's tendency 

*' to 
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** to promote thd publicW welfare, in it's de- 
•* gree and according to it's fubjeftj when it 
** is (if it ever ihould I>e)y2a^/V^and confidet- 
" ed with impartiality." \Vhy has our author 
put the word ftudied in italicks ? Surely he 
muft hslve ^ bad opinion of a work Which is 
intended to be generally ilfeful, if it requires 
fiudy to comprehend its meaning and ten«* 
dency. 

" The French have alfo decreed^ that in 
^ every church-yard trees fhall be planted, 
** and the figure of fleep erected pointing to 
•* the tdmbs ; and this fleep they decree to be 
** eternal. N. B. This was the fadt, when 
** this Ftrji Parr/ of the Purfuits of Literature 
** Ytz,%jirft publifhed in May 1 794* — It may 
^* be fo again, or may be fo at this mometit, 
" 1796." He knows it is not fo in 1 798. 

" The name fuggefts the honourable men- 
** tlon of a poem lately publiflied, under the 
** title of " The Baviai>," or an Imitation 
** of the firft Satire of Perlius. -^^ tibi^ qu(Z 
** tali reddampro carmine ddna /—Though the 
** author profefles ' to be converfant only 
** among the Jheep-folds ^t prefent, he threat- 
" ens a defcent upon the nobler and more 
^* relu6lant animals. If this be a firft produc- 
; ' c : . *« tion. 
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'^ tion, the poet muft proceed with the con- 
*^ fdoufnefs of genius : he has the ground 
*• work of all excellence, good fenfe, and a 
^^ knowledge of juft and harmonious ex- 
^^ preflion. He has divulged his name im-^ 
^^ prudently. Such compoiitions require fe« 
** crecy for their eflFeft ; efpecially if they 
" are pubUflied at an early period of life, and 
" ftill more if the poet coixinxences his career 
" with Satire. Mr. Pope fuffered ** pure 
** defcription to hold the place of fenfe" for 
** a long time, before he took his proper fta- 
*• tion. The author of The Baviad has taken 
•* fome pleafant troiible pflF my hands. The 
'** Albums, the Laura-Marias, the Jerning- 
•• hams, Antony Pafquins, Mary Robinfons, 
" Piozzis and Bozzi's ; the *' Phillidas, Hyp- 
'** lipilas, vatum et plorabile fi quid." Unfor- 
•* tunately there are too many left. ( 1 794.)'' 
The honorable mention of the Baviad fug- 
gefts to me, that he has either fome hahd in 
it, or fome knowledge of its author^ though 
it feems odd he fhould doubt whiether it is 
a firfl production, for the author, in lines 
112, 113, exprefsly fays not : the quotation 
from Virgil, is from Eel. v. 81. If the 
author ^of the Baviad has a knowledge of juft 

and 
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and harmonious expreflion^ fo mucli the 
worfe; for no man has written io many 
harfli lineS) our author excepted: for in« 
ftance,— 

Refig!! thyjudgm^totherout^andpay ^ 15 
Knee worfhip to ^e idol oFthe day* 



-..'•. V 



Her fummoiu t&el4ue«ftockiiiged friends <)bey9 
Lured by .the iloY^:<^ P?c^fy^ ^d tea. ' 

Here's a rhiipe.! Tot lie fiire tHdre is the 
example for jt... ^ 



i..". 



VTbere gende Aitnay'^whoitttluxie ra!^ 

Does IbineUmc^tOHnSbl iake, and fdmetime tea. ' 

But the errorsf of k grdit poet are no autho« 
rity— rather than ' 



r . 



With Squire Jerning^ia^ defcend 

To paftry cooks and mojlisy and ^< there an end.'^ 



' .«• -' ■ 



This quotation is from Henry IV. 2d part, 
aa3d.— fc. 2d.— Jonfon's Ed. 1729, reads^ 
— Vand there's an end.' 

With fuch a liquid kpfe that they betray i€$ 

The breaft unware8> and fteal the foul away. 

Bego^en without thought, boni without pain* Z7S 

B if To 
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Toprobeed in (hewing fuch lines might be 
tedioud, but not impoflible^ I haye produced 
enow to eflabliih my point Another mor 
live for our author's praife, is the refemblance 
there is betwejsn the fpirijt o^ Baviad and 
his own: they are both aiiimated' by the 
fame perfohal malignity^ die fame jeiiloufy, 
the fame batted'of dcmttericy.v The coarfe 
iUiberality pf his lino.on. Jylr Jerningham can 
only be exceeded by his ctiikX ffieer at Mrs 
Robinfon's infirmities: after* fuch ver^ iii- 
decentTpjerffip^il^^^.lt js ppt wpnd?rfuj our 
author ihduld think Mr .GiSbrd. wpri(dent 
f()r 'divul^giflj^ his namej but it is rather fur- 
l>rifii^ be ijtioqjd Ij^ay?^ ^ha^^ upprudenc? to 
fay generally that fuch /rpn^pofitipns re- 
quire fecrecy, when the beft works of that 
fort have all been aVoWed by their authors : 
Mr Pope might begin with pure defcription, 
bwt he put his name to all Ije wrote. The 
words pleafani trouble are fomething^ more 
than what the Greeks, call an o^i;^6;po» j it is 
dpwnright folly, for trpuble can never be 
pleafant, though labor may j but this is the 
affeftation of. making new combinations of 
'words— PBillidasj Hypjipilasy vaium et fhrabile 
Jlquid^ Perf. Sal. 1. 1. 34^ The author of the 

Baviad 
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JBaviad waslucky in the choice of his {ubjjed, 
the work was done to his hands ; for if he 
had never touched the Lauras and Anna 
Marias, the g^eateft part of them mull have 
withered in time for want pEXap, fuch fiekly 
plants could hot long have been kept alive: 
yet to fay. that all theWpbetry of thefe aii- 
thors is contemptible, is both unjufl: and un- 
true; many beautiful flowers might be Culled 
from their different volumes, of which a man 
of , tafte might form a beautiful poetical 
wreath: the elegy oii. the plains of Fon-^ 
tenoy, by Anna Matilda, has tendernefs, par 
thos, and philofbphy ; . many others, with 
the exception of a few conceited expreC- 
iions, coatan jnuc^ fine fenti- 

mentSp \ . ^^.y^, 

"R. B. Sheridan, Efq: M. P. I amforry 
** to fay of this extraordinary man, that in the 
** realms of wit and humour he is now 
•* filent. " Vniis fceptrd potitus, eadem aliis 
^* fopitu' quieteeft." Why is it fo? Poli- 
** ticks are tranfitory ; wit is eternal." Ex- 
jidly the reverfe, Mr Sheridan's political 
exertions will be remembered and applauded 
when his plays and his farces are forgotten : 
I do not deny that they are excellent, and 

^will 
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will have all the praife with pofterity.that 
their- fubjeds can enfure; but what are the 
fallies of humor compared with the thun^ 
ders of eloquence poured forth in thenobleft 
caufe that can empfoy the talents, or iiitereft 
ihe feelings, of human nature ? What is it 
to. have written even the heft plays, com* 
parecT with having faved, of attempted to 
iave a fiate? Politicis, in the higher accepta* 
tion of the word, for I do not mean the in- 
trigues of ftatefmen^ or the news of ^the day, 
embrace all that aScCts the hapijinefs or wet- 
pLce of mankind^ wUhm the^aoge of legif^ 
iative wifdom ; to make laws/andtb dire^ 
cr influence'the afFaifs of uate'i isthe higheft 
employment of pi^r nature, i^pd to do the^ 
well, is to deferVe the' higKeft praife ; for oa 
the deliberations of ftajiefmen depend oUr 
exiftence and our comforts. Whether we 
,are to be confuined by war, dr'flourifli ip. 
peace,— whether we are to live freemen or 
HaveSj-rwhether the fruits of our exertions 
arp to be fecured to our own ufe, or fwal- 
lowed up by the rapacity of others, — whe- 
ther we are to live under one form of go- 
vernment or another,— and whether life is to 
be a blefling to us or a curfej— in fine, all 

the 
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the great outlines of life are drawn by ftatef- 
men^ the fliades and colouring are filled up 
by meaner hands : artificers, , mechanics, 
players,^ failors, and foldiers, ifiay perform 
the mechanical part, the others invent and 
difpofe. The fource of our author's remark, 
however, is evident, Mr Sheridan's politics 
are iiot of his ftamp :— had any of his friends 
written plays like this great orator, we 
fliould have heard him fay exadly the con- 
trary; but it Is according to his principles 
of defpotifm to keep great geniiifes employed 
in trifling fubjeds, tjiat they may not inter- 
fere with thofe who make . government a 
property, 

"It is har<ily neceflfary to remind the reader 
•* of the political compofitipn of the Rolliad 
** and the Probationary Odes by Dr Lau- 
" rence and Company. (1794.)" This is 
not Englifh, if he means the word coftipoii- 
tion fco fignify a piece of writipg, for then it 
fhould have been compofitions ; if he means 
it to apply folely to the manner of writing it 
i$ wrong, becaufe he has not fpoken of thiem 
in that light, but merely as political works. 

^* I know not for whom the Dodlor will 
*• now vpuch ; I am hot called upon to vouch 
** for the Doctor (1796.) 
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- ^* Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes^ 
' ** Tenets with books, and principles with times.** , 

Thefe lines are from Pope's Epift. or Moral 
Eflays, ift. 1. 173. 

" Shakfpeare fays, " With fpedacles oil 
** nofe and pouch, on fide." I am contented 
•* fimply to admire Dodor Lawrence's fpec- 
^ tacles, but I have ventured to Qualify his 
*^ pouch — ^I wrote this in 1794.— Dodofs 
^ Commons and the Houfe of Commons 
^ are recommended in all the chronick cafes 
^^ of the deficiens crumena^ and are found to be 
•• excellent reftorativeS. (1798.)" Whether 
this note is written in the honed fpirit of fa- 
tire, or the wicked fpirit of private fnalig^- 
xiity^ it is not difficult to determine : the firfl: 
quotation is from As you like it, ad 2d, fcene 
7; and the deficiens crumena^ from Juvenal, 
hardly deferves the name of a quotation, it 
is only ufmg two Latin words inftead of two 
Englifh ones, they are taken, however, from 
Sat. 1 1. 1.38. 

** Proteus Prieftley.— There is on. every 
^^ material difference between this^ Proteus 
^^ and his namefak6 of antiquity. Of the 
^^ latter it is recorded. Sine vi non uUa dabit 
** praecepta, Virg* Georg. L« 4. j now our 

" Proteus 
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•* ftol€U8 gives " precept UpoQ ptecfipt, fine 

^^ upon line ; here a little and there a little ;" 

^^ and b continually obtruding i^s oracles 

*^ upon the publicky without any; cmpulfim 

** at all^ upon every fobjeft which can, ot 

^^ which cannpt be known; I believe that 

^* Dr Prieftley would difpi!tte very intelH^ibfy 

^^ upon the famous Germanick queftion, 

^^ Utrum Ctnmxnbombinans in vacuo poflit 

^ comedere fecundas intentiones." . ' -' 

^* As to Dr. Prttftley's King^kiUing wifhcs 

^ and opinions take a few wordv: ^^itlA 

^ TO BE RBGitETTED^ that the fituat|oh of 

^^ things Was fiicb^ that the sektekcx (cf 

^^ DEATH on Charles the Firft) could not be 

^* pafled^jf the whole nation^ or their 

^ representatives yi/fl»«/K ASSEMBLBU 

^* f$r that purpofeJ^ Prieftley on Government, 

' ^ P* 39* ^^ ^^^ words and the meaning 
** plain ? Hoyr muft this Reverend Deputy 
^ EkS to the National Convention of France 
^ have exulted on the lift of January, 
•* 1793!!! The Deputy, however, had the 
^' wifdom of the ferpent in not taking bis 
^ feat, though he could not aflfunie the in- 
^ nocence of the dove. 

D " The 
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^. The late Mr. Gibbon well underftood 
^* Dr. Prieftley's charafter and opinions, and 
*^ cxprefled himfelf ftrongly on that fubje<fl:, 
*^ No man of difcernment can fee their di- 
^ re A tendency but with reprobation, and 
i* fometimes not without fear and horror ! 
** (.1794). — Lord Sheffield haa lately pub- 
** lifhed the correfpondence between Mr. G; 
•* and Dr. P. in the firft volume of Mr. Gib- 
** bon's Pofthumous Works, 410. Thefe let- 
^ ters are not unworthy of attention. ( 1 796 )•'* 
To the verf^tility of. Dr Prieftley's talents, 
and to hb benevolent intentions, I am.de- 
foous to . give my mite of prsdfe : the fole 
jobjied; of his life has been to make fcience 
and religion equally intelligible ; and whoever 
does this, muft have many [enemies among 
thofe whofe intereft and whofe prejudices 
lead them to the contrary: he has done a 
little for many fubjeds, and a great deal for 
phiLofophy and chriftianity : he laid tha firft 
blow toproteftant fuperftitioti, and has fhaken 
it to tbe root : he has fuccefsfuUy endeavour^ 
ed to banifh myftery from politics, religion, 
and philofophy ; and whoever does this, is a 
greater friend to mankind than he who per- 
petually 
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;petually labors to flop the progrefs of Im- 
provement by a fuperftitious reverence for 
whatever is eftablifhed. Had our author 
taken the whole of Proteus's charadler from 
"Virgil's Georg, 4. v. 398. we fliould have 
had more of the truth ; ^* novit namque om* 
nia vates^^ applies to Dr Prieftley as well as 
aiiy part of the charader : our author per- 
haps laments another refemblance, viz. that 
be has been wife enough to avoid the ^^ vim 
dtiram et vincula^^ in which he wifhes all 
reformers to be bound: his quotation of 
^ precept upon precept" is from Ifa. xxviii# 
I o.-~but that the Dodor's oracles are more 
obtrufive than his^ it is not eafy to per- 
ceive ; he has labored to explsun what may 
be explained, and to prevent inquiry where 
it is fruitlefs : our author's motto is my ftery^ 
and his creed, to believe whatever is unin- 
telligible. Dr Prieftley was not a deputy 
eled^ but eleiled^ for the departments of Ca- 
Isds and Paris ; and his friends will rejoice that 
he declined the honor conferred on him ; but 
let not thofe.who lament his wifdomboaft 
of their owa innocence. By. the manner in 
which the ai^thor fpeaks df Gibbon's opinion 
of Dr Prieftley^ it M eafy to fee that be dreads 
> . • D 2 even 
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even aa avowed infidel who will fupport 
eftabliihments^ lefs than a chriftiaa who 
wUhea tfaem pverturaed: fp much ibr his 
chrifiianity. Dr Prieftley well, uoderftood 
Mr Gibbon; and I leave to my reader's 
judgment to' determine, when he has read 
the correfpondence between them, iiriii; pul>« 
liihed by the Dodtor^ which has. fpoken moft 
firongly^ and with moft truth: Mr Gibbon 
was an artful man of the world, Dr Prieftley a 
inan of plain honefty : for a farther charadler 
and defence of Dr Prieftley, Irefer to Dr Parr's 
Letter to the Diflenters of Birmingham, on 
the fubjedof the celebration of the 14th of 
July, under the affected title of a letter from 
Irenopolig, in which will be found comlaned 
every excellence of a writer, (which our aui^ 
thor has not) candor, good temper!, libera*^ 
lity, moderation, and forbearance,, with ele* 
gance and vigor of ftile, and. force .of aiigu*'- 
ment; as a political treatife.tt is infetipr to 
few ; as the work of a chriftiaq minifter, od 
the fubjiedk of politics, has not tb be eqi^led 
in the prefent nor any okhec times, j . : 

•^ Pittdar's Lyre. -^In this rwecfe I Q>eak of 
^^ thegreat Tbeban : Imsjtheri^ls adio&fture 

I a ^* whom 
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^ whom I fhall iay a few words. This frian 

^^ certainly poflefles a mind by no meana 

" uninformed, and a fpecies of humour ; 

^^ but it is exhaufted by a repetition of the 

^ fume manner, and nearly the fame ideas^ 

*^ even to difgufL He has the power of 

^ rhyming ludicroufly, and is fcvnetimes 

*^ even gifted with poetry ; and finally, he 

*^ is puffed up with a vanity and felf«conceit<« 

^ ed importance, almoft without a paralteL 

^ This obfcure man has contrived, by thefe 

^^* qualifications, to thruft himfelf upon the 

" publick notice, and become thp fcoru of 

•* every man of character and of virtue.— 

^^ Such is the blafphemy, fuch is the im- 

** piety, the obfcenity, the impudence and 

" the contempt of all decent refped, which 

** pervade his numerous pamphlets in verfe, 

^^ that the reader is ill repaid by the lively 

•* failles of humour which frequently ani- 

•* mafe this mafs of crudities. I form my 

" judgment jfr«n his works ^ and not from any 

*' acquaintance whatever with the man. 

" Yet I hear that ** he breathes a wariil 

•* constitutional fpirtt," becaufe, forfooth, he 

^* has told us in fome trumpery ode, of the 

*• ncceffity of iiw/^ or a /^, or a naUj after 

*« he 
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^ he bas perpetually reviled and held dp ta 
♦* fcorn every mailer principle, by which 
*^ government and fociety are maintained. 
•* I will not wafte a verfe on foch a cfaarac- 
** tcr; but fay honeftly and plainly, that 
^ though I cannot often fmile, and fome- 
^ times be pleafed, with the humour and the 
•* manner, yet I think I perceive fuch a root- 
** ed depravity and malignity df heart that, 
•* from the confideraiion of bis works ^ I can affirm 
^ almoft unequivocally of this obfcure man; 
•* in the words of the fevereft writer of an- 
^ tiquity, 

** Stupet hic viiio, ct fibris increvit opimum 

** Pingae, Caret culpa, nefcit quid perdat, et aho 

^< DcmerfuS) fumina ruifum non bullit in unda. 

Pcr». Sat. 3. V, 3^^ 

•* N, B. This man's works, (now publilh- 
*• cd) amount in. value to ^hove four guineas f 
^ but we are informed that a fet may be had 

•• for TWO GUINEAS AND A HALF IN 4TO; 

•* or for TWO guineas in four volumes 
•* 8vo ! ! ! — ^What an inducement to a pur- 
•* chafer! T 1 794).-^Pofterity (if it can be 
•* fuppofed that fuch trafli (hould exift) will 
•* be aftonilhed, that the prefent age (hould 
^ look with patience oUt fuch malignant ri-- 

** baldry* 
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*' baldry. I am very forry. that Mr Rofcoe 
^^ ia bis« adiairable life of Loreozo de Medicit 
*^ and The Brttifh Gritick, (I fuppofe inadU 
•* vettently) fhould give any portion of it 
^^ the flighteft approbation. For fbame ! 
•* NonhacinfosderaJ (1796.)'' Whyfhould 
our author fneer at obfcure men, when he 
wi(hes obfcurity to gather round him, p. 1 8k 
if he means by obfcure, that a man is not dif- 
tingui(hed by birth, rank, or fortune, that, I 
doubt, is the cafe with moft authors ; but if 
he means little known to the world, neither 
Dr Walcot nor his works are obfcure : it ig 
not every one that has.the power of rhyming 
ludicroufly, that is gifted with poetry ; ; our 
author has fome very ludicrous rhymes, but 
he has very little poetry. That P. Pindar's 
vanity is not without a parallel, a certain per- 
fon has given many proofs— :that he has writ- 
ten too much I am. willing to allow, becaufe 
he has not always written equally well ; but 
that he has written as no other man has, in a 
ftile of original humor, I will maintain io 
fpite of all the conceited pharifees who boaft 
themfelves of their propriety of character, be- 
caufe they have no appetites to lead them 
aftray; and whatever airs our author may take 

upon 
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npcta him, there are many men of virtoe and 
^arader who are not aihamed to be ac-* 
quanted with P. Pindar, though they might 
with him : in what decent refpeft he is de- 
iicienti he has not told us— the fentence ii 
unfini(hed ; our author's repetition of th^ 
^ of,' in the words of * chara&er and of yir^^ 
tue,' ihew his want bc^h of ear and tafte. 
To (hew how loofely and at random he 
writes, he has acciiied P# Pindar of holding 
up to ridicule erery mafter principle by 
which government and fociety are held to- 
gether, and he has not mentioned any ; but 
it is paying a poor compliment to thefe prin- 
dples to fuppoie they can be fo eaflly laughed 
out of countenance. Poftetity nted not be 
aftoniOied at the applaufe given to P^ Rndar's 
writings, if they have any tafte fc^ humor ot 
fatire; but they will be aftoni(hed, if they eVer 
iee it, that any age could look with patiencfc 
on fuch a book as our author's, of which the 
ftile is execrable, and the fpirit much worfe— 
what does he mean by faying, * if it can be 
fuppofed fuch tra(h fhould exift ?* it does 
exift, and moft likely it will continue to exift 
when his own has ceafed to be remember-^ 
ed : his exprcffion of regret at the appro- 
bation 
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batirni an author of credit has given to P. 
Pindar) ift in hU true fpirit; but why (hould 
others be ptohibked from approving what 
he has thought in fome degree worthy of 
praife : he confefles that P» Pindar is by no 
means uninformed, that he has a fmgular ta-^ 
lent for humor, that he often fmiles and is 
fometimes pleafed with him^ and yet nobody 
elfe is allowed to fay the fame*— this is ty-« 
ranny with a vengeance. ,. Non bdsc infctdera^ 
-*^Virgil has, Rxx. 4. 2^2^^ Aut hac in ftzdera 
wni^ thefe words therefore are not quoted^ 
but adapted. 

** The notes which Mr Hayley, who is a 
^ very ingenious man and, a pleafing fcho-< 
^ lar, has written on his various poems are 
** very amufing, and not unfrequently a& 
*^ ford much inftru&ion. Had he but learned 
^^ the art of blotting, he might poflibly have 
^' attained confiderable eminence, and pre- 
^ ferved it. But as he is in general too fee-- 
^^ ble, tedious, and infiifierably prolix^ C^^ 
•* boutique de verbiage J confequently, &c. &c. 
** See Horace, who has pronounced an irre- 
M verfible fentence on all fuch perfons filling 
*^ themfelves poets^ however voluminous their 
•* works n^ay be/' The charaftcr of Mr 

E Hayley's 
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Hayley's poetry is too well eftablifhed to be 
deftroyed by our author's et ceteras; his 
Triumphs of Temper is in the ftory and the 
moral far fuperior to Pope's Rape of the 
Lock, which, though it has more invention 
and better verfification, tends to nothing 
very ufeful; it amufes, but it does not in- 
tereft ; we are pleafed with the delicacy of 
the machinery, and the beauty of the lines, 
but the fubjeif): is too trifling to lay hold of 
the heart or feelings : Mr Hayley's beautiful 
ftory is interefting and inftru<fiive to every 
female heart — no young woman can read it 
without receiving a leflTori of patience, con- 
fiancy, and filial tendernefs — without feeling 
the true value.of good temper, fimplicity of 
manners, and female accompliihments-— with- 
out an admiration of Serena's virtjue, com-^ 
,paiGon for her diftrefl!es, and generpus fym- 
pathy with her triumphs : yet with all thefc 
claims to praife, the machinery is fometimes 
tedious, and the veffification often inhar- 
monious. 

" See "The Botanick Garden and the 
" Loves of the Plants, by Dr. Darwin." I 
" wifh men would perufe the treatife'de 
" Caufis Corruptas Eloqaentias, printed at 

" the 
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" the end of Tacitus, under the title ^*Dia- 
** lojgues de Oratoribus," one of the moft 
*' fini(hed treatifes of antiquity, before they 
*^ attempt by prettineffes, glittering words,^ 
** points, conceits, and forced thoughts, td 
** facrifice propriety and juft imagery to the 
" rage of mere novelty." Should any part 
of this heavy accufation be found true, as 
applied to Dr Darwin's poetry, I will forfeit 
every pretenfion to the knowledge of what 
poetry is; or ought to be : that the verfes of 
Dr Darwin are fweet, are harmonious, are 
perhaps too exquifitely delicate, will not be* 
denied ; but that they have the faults attri-* 
buted to the Roman orators, is no more true 
than that the exquifite elegance of a fine lady 
refembles the tawdry trumpery of a com- 
mon proftitute : I will dare our author td 
produce any verfification, lince the time of 
Pope, equal to Darwin's, or any imagery 
more beautiful than the tale of Mars and 
Venus furprifed by Vulcan, the account of 
Steel, of China, and laftly, of the prbgrefs of 
liberty in the (Economy of Vegetation, or 
the allufions to the plague in Holland in the 
Loves of the Plants : his love, and his praifes 
of liberty conftitute, with our author, his 

E 2 great 
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grfeiU: ofiebcet but ht will dd ^dl to cbn^ 
fider^ whether the cibar ge he hSis btx)ugfat fbiv 
ward againU Darwin might not| like Se^eca'^ 
againft the authors of his time^ be turned 
againil his owa writings ; as he has chofeft 
to introduce the meiktion of the famotis dia«- 
h)gue on thecoiVuplioii of Rofoan eloquence, 
I will not omit to retptiairk^ that it mkf be 
read with frngular adrantage, aa k treltife of 
public morality, for it (hews, m a ftrong 
fight, the dangers of corruption and arbitrary 
power: from corrupt government com^ 
corrupt manners, corrupt tafte, and eorrUpt 
eloquence: the progreis is accuratdjr tra^ 
ced. While I fpeakof Dr Darffitiv I wUi 
add, that hk and his chemoid friemds hav6 
done more' for the woiM than a tholt&Qil 
Aich writers a3 the author of the t^u^iuits of 
Literature : I do not mean to depreciate the 
merit of philology or politics, tiicy have 
bee«i my principal (ltHly,but I am not there* 
fore the lefs ready to acknowledge the value 
of natural or experimental philofophy: where 
philology and philofophy are united, that 
man's knowledge is nearly complete ; Dar- 
win pofleffes both in a greater degree than 
any man of the prefect century, P'Alambert 

and 
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atid Voltaire hardly excepted* Tlie French 
philofophers arei in gcQeraI» more fiunout 
for this happy umoa thaa oura, who ire* 
quently wafte too much time upon wordt^ 
^entley's Horace, and his Milton, are la- 
mentable examples ci vetibal critkifms car-* 
ried to €xcefa, and I might name fomc great 
men, of dur own times, who have mifinn- 
ployed tb^r treats in the fauM^ tri^ng pnr*^ 
fuits* 

*^ I allude to tke pcnfing of fenteoces, tkehr 
^ triadS) and other artifidal divifioas of mo- 
^ dern profe, by which the whole fimpiidty 
^ and natural dignity of our fiogliih ftyie is 
^^ abandoned i^d loft." AH lliefe faults are 
to be traced to Dr Johnfon, who &c& began, 
Uke Seneca at Rome, to corrupt )the purity 
^d iimplicity of our language, by heavy 
words and labored fenteniies* 

^' Such traOi as a Ttle pamphlet called 
^ Kilkhampton Abbey, ^c* fefr. &ft:. in fliort 
*' the whole mugitus Laib3rrinthL^ — Every 
^ age produces fimilar trafh, and this mmie 
^ ferves as well as any other to mark my 
" meaning in this place/' It does not ap«^ 
pear that Juvenal meant to throw any con-, 
tempt on writers who had related the mugU 

turn 
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turn labyritabi^ or fuch ftorieSi he only fays, it 
is needlefs to have recourfe to fuch ftories, 
when a writer may find fo much matter in 
his own country— Sat. i. ^^. 
• *' Put foralmoft any modem novel. Mrs. 
♦* Charlotte Smith , Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs* 
** Mary Robinfon, Mrs. &c. &c. though all 
^' of them are very ingenious ladies, yet 
^^ they are too frequently wAmm^ or frijking 
•* in novels, till our girls* heads turn wild 
^^ with impoffiblc adventures, and now ^nd 
^* then are tainted with democracy. — ^Not fo 
*^ the mighty magician of the Mysteries 
^* OF Udolpho, Mrs, Anne RadcHffe^ bred 
^ and nourifhed by the Florentine Mufes in 
^* theilr {acred foUtary caverns, amid the paler 
** ihrines of Gothick fuperftition, and in all 
*' the drearinefs of inchantment : a poetefs 
*' whom Ariofto would with rapture have 
^ acknowledged." Why (hould our author 
have prsufed the high-flown extravagance of 
Mrs Radcliffe at the expence of other writers, 
iri whom fimplicity, nature, and pathos are 
jufter claims to laftiiig applaufe ? but I need 
not afk ; Mrs Smith has written fome novels 
of a democratic tendency, and Mrs Inchbald 
i« a follower of the new philofophy, which 

. teaches 
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teaches us to contract pur wants and refine 
our pleafures : while he laments the decline 
of fimplicity in our flile and ideas^ let him 
reconfider the Myfteriesof Udolphp,and re- 
vife the lines in which he has fpoken of its 
authorefs ; if fuch trafli is admired, our ears 
and our tafte are indeed debauched by ho- 
nied fentences and pompous words. 

" I 'would fay a word on Romances or 
** Novels." Why fhould he not fay a word 
of novels and romances, inflead of or ro- 
mances, as if they were the fame fpecies of 
writing: novels are copies of real life, ro- 
mances are only copies of the imagination- 
invention creates what is probable, imagina- 
tion the reverfe. Fielding fhewed invention in 
his different novels — Pope (hewed his ima- 
gination in the Rape of the Lock — and 
Shakefpeare in his Midfuiiimer.Night Dream, 
in which he has created a new world of 
imaginary beings. 

*' Every perfon fhould J)e well acquainted 
** .with the whole of Cervantes, of Le Sage's 
^^ unequalled and unrivalled Gil Bias, and of 
** Tom Jones, (that great comick Epick 
** poem) by Fielding. Thefe perhaps are 
" all, which it is necejfary to read. They 
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•• affbrd illuftration to every event of life.*^ 
I am furprifed that a perfon of our author's 
delicacy and modefty fhould fpeak in terms 
of {o unqualified approbation of two fuch 
novels as Gil Bias and Tom Jones, where 
every charader that is loofein manners^and 
unprincipled in morals, is prefented, without 
remark or dirguife,/to the view of youthful 
inexperience; they afford illuftration to many 
events of life, it is true, but to many which 
it were better (hould be kept in fecret— to 
amours and intrigues with aftrefles and 
chamber*maids, which can have no tendency 
but to debauch the morals of youth, and in^ 
trodttce them prematurely to the knowledge 
of the word: part of human nature and human 
charadlers. Tom Jones indeed has a worfe 
tendency even than the other, for the very 
obje£t and end of the book is bad ; it is to 
leiTen the hatred due to vice, by connecting 
it with amiable qualities, and to diminiih the 
Jove of virtue, by making it appear to be hy* 
pocrify, — it has originality, it is true, and 
is drawn from nature, but from fuch parts of 
nature as ought to be reprefented with cau- 
tion, and not without a comment-*— it has hu- 
mor, but it ia often very low, and grows te- 
dious 
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dious by its famenefs : if oiir author's knoW-^ 
ledge of novels c^n lead him to nothing 
Inore than to repeat the common cant in fa** 
vor of Tom Jones, I fear he has been, recom- 
mending a fpecies of writing with which h6 
is very little acquainted, or he might have 
felefted others more worthy of being exhi- 
bited to the undebauched fentiments of 
ignorant, inexperienced, and uncorrupted 
youth ; in thefe two far-famed novels, there 
is a great deal to amufe, a great deal to give 
us an infight into the follies and vices 6f 
others, which is called, I doubt too juflly^, 
knowing the world; but there is nothing 
tvhich can improve the morals or corre£l: the 
heart : it is right to (hew the vices of man- 
kind in glaring colours, but it is poflible to 
do this without prying into their indecen- 
cies. 

•• From thefe, with great caution, ive muft 
^^ pafs to later writers. Smollett had much 
•* penetration, though he is frequently too 
** vulgar to pleafe ; but his knowledge of 
^^ men and manners ia unqueftionable/' 
Smollett's knowledge of life was inferior to 
Fielding's, his characters are all over-drawn, 
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they ire caricatured ; Fielding never oveN 
fteps the bounds of nature* 

^ Let us then turn to Clarifla, the xi^rork of 
9 a man of virtue and geniu9» t^hich is too 
*^ celebrated for any additional praife. Mrs* 
^* Charlotte Smith has great poetical powers^ 
^' and a pathos which commands attention/' 
iUther an odd way of turning to a fubjed, 
to fay not one word about it, but that others 
have faid enough already : to allow merely 
that Mrs. Smith has great poetical powers^ 
is but paltry praife for the author of the 
|ineft fonnets in the language, and but ill 
applied as a charaifler of her novels; for 
imagination forms the eflence of poetry, and ' 
novels are but the work of invention, a 
talent inferior to the other. 

^^ All the world knows that Cato learned 
** Greek at fixty years of age, to read the 
" romances in that tongue." What all the 
world knows, often turns out to be not true, 
which is the cafe here ; for though many 
authors mention the fad of Cato's having 
learnt Greek very ,late in life, no one men- 
tions his age—the editors of the Gerteral 
Didipnary doubt the fad, on good grounds 

and 
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and authorities : as to the purpofe of his 
learning it, he muft tell us where he found 
it, for no claffical author has related it ; and 
what is more extraordinary, there are nd 
romances in the Greek tongue older than' 
chriftianicy, and Cato died 148 years before 
Chrift's births r 

^ Alluding to the fwarm of free thinking' 
^ and democratical pamphlets with which; 
^ the publiok have been peft«ed« It iisf 
^ hoped that the interference df the legifla^ 
M ture and the conftitmioaal (d^^artidiid 0^ 
^ private focieties have either leaned thelp 
^ number^ or deprived them of their malig'^ 
*^ nant intentioo8« The time for difcrimina^' 
^ tion ieem£ to be come. Toleration is fuUy 
^^ granted to all opinions, fubjefi: to the con^ 
^^ troul of the legiflature after their publican 
" tion, in the open courts of law by the vir^' 
•^ di£t o{ a Jury J in which true liberty cdnfifts. 
^ Good order and juft authority niuft be 
^^ madtttained with vigour and decifion/*' 
Let me afk the author, if he and his party 
mean to monopolife all the wifdom and 
knowledge in the world, or othei: people are 
to be peroaitted to have their (hare, and to 
fpeak their fentiments when they differ from 
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theirs? Are government and religion, by 
fome divine patent, fo exclufively fixed and 
appropriated to one fet; of men, that it is 
illegal and dangerous to difpute theit wifdom 
or their power? it feems fo, yet whatever they 
may fay or ena^, I am fatisfied that the moft 
unlimited agitation of all opinions, is the 
only means of prefervingthe peace and hap* 
pinefs of the world — ^it is by the gradual and 
imperceptible change of fentiment introduced 
by writings, that the greateO: revolutions are 
filently effected ; and the renovation of the 
body politic, like that of the natural body, i& 
produced without a pang or a ftruggle: no 
opinions which do not recommend force can 
be dangerous to the community, it is only 
the oppofition to them that ever has been fo. 
" But HE is chiefly to be confulted, who, 
" if I may be allowed to ufe the language a 
" little metaphorically, *^ hath flood between 
*^ the dead and the living, and flayed the 
" plague," Edmund Burke; greater and 
" brighter in the decline, than in the noon 
*' day of his life and vigour. It would be 
•' almofl an injury to name the works where- 
*^ of all Europe rings j but to his country* 
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*^ men they fpeak with a force not to be re- 
« fifted. 

^ " OMNES 

• <f Admonet) et magna t^atur voce per umbras, 

** DiSClTE '^VSTITIAM MONITI) ET NON TEMNERE 
« DIVOS. (1794-)" 

This metaphorical language is taken from 
Numbers xvi. 48. Our author, who knows 
Greek better than Athenagoras, and Latin 
better than Pliny, has a quotation from his 
epiftles in thefe words, Sunt adbuc cura bomU 
nibus fides et officium ; funt qui defunilorUm quo-- 
que amicos agant^ whereas Pliny wrote eft ad^ ' 
Aw^— Epift. 17. lib. I. 

•* Whoever warns the living againft a mor- 
^^ tal diftemper, or 'ihews the caufe of it, ifind 
*' the mode of prevention, and the final re- 
*^ medy, may be faid to ftand, as a guardian 
^^ angel, between the dead and the living. 
" In this fenfe,EDkUND Burke flayed the 
^* plague, by his mafterly, vigorous, and for- 
^' midable expofure, to the kingdoms of 
" Great Britain and Ireland, of the modern 
*' French principles and n;ational defolation, 
•* in all the fullnefs of their deformity, and in 
" the terrors of their operation. The fpear 
^^ of Ithuriel difcovered aad difplayed Satan 
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« in his proper fliapc.'' The cffcds of Mr 
Burke's writings have been fuflSciently felt itt 
France and Ireland, heaven forbid they fhould 
ever have timilar tffcGts in this Country ; as 
a contraft to our author's opinion of thefe 
writings, I will give the words of one 
who is as good a judge of human naturet 
and pofiefTes a better heart, vide Letters from 
France in 1793, vol.4, p. 145, 216. 

•• Tie bajtsj blaJpbemy.-^ThiB is the progteft 
^^ of modern RepuUicanifm. The diflblu-i 
** tion or rejeOion of all religioua principle 
*^ prepares the mind for breaking every 
** bond of eftablifted government, however 
*^ juft or reafonable, to introduce into prac-* 
** tice fome new theory of general good : fo 
<^ very general, as to have nothing to do with 
^^ the good of the individual For the na- 
" turc of this oenerai, good confult the 
" National Aflembly and G)nvcntion of 
•* France : " Agri, edificia, loca, pofleffioncs, 
** (coELDM ET MARE prastermiferunt, cacte- 
^' ra complex! funt) publice data^ assiona- 
" T A, vendita /" Cic. de Leg. Agrar. Orat. 3. 
** Mirabeau began with thefe memorable' 
" words : " Si vous voule? une Revolu- 
** TION, il faut commence par d^catbclidfer la 
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** France^ Our author is here either igao^i 
rant of his fubjed, or wilfuUy^ wifhes to mif- 
reprefent ; he feems to have a general idea of 
the confulion and diilrefs which haVe atr 
tSndedthe French revolution, and without 
any examination, pronounces them to be 
the natural confequence of the French prin- 
ciples of government, with the fame degisiip 
of rafhnefs with which a perfon, in natural 
philofophy, deduces an efie& from a caufe 
which are not immediately and neceila- 
rily, but accidentally conne6:ed. The evils 
that have afflided France have not been thofe 
of anarchy, but of tyranny, which arife not 
from the exercife, but the contempt of uni«> 
verfal fuf&age ; for all the fadions whiqh 
have yet ruled, have always defpifed the will 
of the people, and oppreffed them for their 
own purpofes, — neither is it the natural con- 
fequence of univerfal reprefentation that the 
power of the people (hould be ufurped by 
one or more individuals, it is the confe- 
quence of a date of war and internal divi« 
fion ; and the corrupt date of public morals^ 
a remnant of defpotifm, indifpofes the peo- 
ple to thdr true intereft; and thofe who 
were intended to be the guardians, become^ 

the 
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the dppreflbrs of their rights—no (rc<t 
ftate can exift, but }q the virtue and wifdom 
of the majority. Our author conneds efta*' 
hliihmentd and religion fo eflentially toge^ 
tber, that he fometimes mifbkes the one for 
the other, as in the prefent inftance : to pre* 
pare the people for the revolution in France^ 
HWIrabeau maintained that it was eiTentlal ta 
deftroy the catholic fuperftitioni and he was 
right; for a religion which inculcates implicit 
fubmifiion both to our fpiritual and tem-^ 
ppral rulers, is the great foe of all improve- 
ment, which muft firft be deftroyed, before 
any good can be expected : the author, in 
his grcit zeal for eftablifhments of any forty 
has jLwifted thi^ declaration into a rejedioa 
of all religion. Mirabeau, it is true, was a 
fpeculative atheift; but, like many other: 
atheifts, he maintained, that the multitude 
lyufl; be governed by fome religion or other 
•^neither his words, therefore, nor his pri* 
vate fentimeiits will juftify the conclufion^ 
that he aimed at the overthrow of every re* 
ligious principle, becaufe he wiihed to de-^ 
ftroy a domineering eftablifliment— neither 
can the fame charge be fixed upon the *Re<^; 
volution, becaufe be was one of the leaders 

of 
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df it ; it went to the diflblution of all religt-* 
ous eftabliflimentS) yet left room for religi« 
ous principle^ wherever it might choofe to 
fettle : but our author has coupled to this 
another accufatioii^ equally groundlefs and: 
equally ridiculous--*that becaufe the founders 
of the French revolution wifhed to overthrow 
defpotifm^ they therefore intended to deftroy 
every principle of government by which 
mankind are held together: at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution^ certain prin- 
ciples of liberty were laid down, which have 
been the bafis of every dobftitutioii from the 
iirft to the prefent-^tbefe principles once re- 
cognifed, can never be loft^ though they 
may be negle£ted or contemned. The re- 
je£tion of eftablifhments is iiot the overthrow 
of all religioUj^ nor the fubverfion of defpo- 
tifm the diflblution of all government, and 
anarchy is a ilate fo unnatural, that it never 
can, nor ever has, exifted in any country 
for fix months together.— JViM porro iam ap^ 
turn ad jus conditionemque natura^ (quod cum di^: 
cOy legem a me^ nihil aliud intelUgi vohj quani 
imp6rium,^»^ quo nic domus ulla^ nee civifas^ 
nee gensy nee hominum univerfum genus Jiure^ nee 
rerum natura omnis^ . nee ipfe mundus pote^.-^ 

G quibus 
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S^ibus auium regia potejlas non flacuit non it ne- 
nAm^fed non Mm^femperfarere volmrant. lia^ 
que oportet et eum qui paretyfperare fe aliquo iem^ 
pore imperafurum et ilium qui imperat^ cogitate 
brevi tempqre fibi cffe parendum — Cicero de 
Legibus, lib. 3, 1. 2. — ^This is the true fpring* 
and principle of republics — when power of- 
ten changes hands, it will never be mifufed* 
The French conftitution does not reft on any 
theory of general good, but on the pradical 
good of individuals— it is founded on equa- 
lity of rights, which is the only fure ground 
of happin^fs to the whole of mankind : the 
general good for which we are to confult the 
National Convention was not, as our author 
infmuiates by his capitals, a general evil, but 
the evil of a certain fet of individuals, fome 
df whom were punifhed juftly, and others 
unjuftly ; but though the principles of liber- 
ty might be violated, they could not be de- 
ftroyed by any convention, and will furvive 
all the excefles committed in her name by 
republican, or any other defpots. 

" One of the moft extraordinary treatifes 
" of this kind, is a work in French, intitled, 
" The Ruins : or a Meditation on the Re- 
" volution of Empires ; by Mr. Volney, 
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^ Deputy to the National Aflembly ia 
** 1789." It is written with fome fpirit, 
** and not without eloquence in fome parts, 
•' and abounds with what is now called Phi- 
** lofophy." I will not attempt to defend 
the fmgularity of Mr Volney's ideas on the 
exiftence of Jefus Chrift; the fubjedt requires 
more examination than it has yet had: I will 
only fay, it is not a fair way of treating a 
book, to rejedt the whole as ridiculous, on 
account of a few unintelligible paflages: 
mankind . have, at all times, fhewn a great 
propenfity to perfonify the operations of na- 
ture, and the qualities of their fpecies ; there 
is much good in it, and the lad chapter alone 
Gontdns more truth than all the books that 
have been written for and againft religion- 
it deferves to be attended to. What our au- 
thor means by putting the word now in ita- 
licks, he beft knows — what is now called phi- 
lofophy has always been called fo, the fearch 
after wifdom, or truth. 

" The intent of this book is to attack every 
•^ principle of religion in the heart, even the 
*^ principles of the religion now termed, Na- 
" tural." Deifm, or the knowledge of God 
difcoverable by the light of nature, is now, 
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und has always been termed. Natural Re«» 
ligion. 

" And all this is attempted to be done, 
•' that the world may be prepared for the 
•• French Revolution, and the principles on 
" which it was effefted/' Here is a little 
aujachronifm, for the Frencfi Revolution was 
begun in 1789 ; Mr Volney's book was not 
publiflied till 1792, it could not therefore 
prepare for that by which it was preceded* 
The author ought to fay from what edition he 
quoted, for the page (880 which he refers to 
in the French original contups no fuch words 
hi the edition of 1 792, but they arc to be 
found at page 70^ What he has quoted 
from p. 167 is to be found at p. 129, and 
the laft, which is without a reference, is from 
the title to the 13th chapter, vrith the (Kght 
variation of one word, /<?/ iotfes. 

** Yet be demands the admiflion of all bk. 
^^ allegories and myflical meanings, (of 
" which, in the true French ftile, no doubt 
" is to be entertained,) and then the world 
• ' is to be emancipated and delivered. Froni 
•* what ? — From credulity and fuperftition. 
^* Q^ E. D. Upon this Mr. Volney ob- 
^^ fprves, "the priefts murmur." He does 

not 
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not demand any thing from bis reader mort 
than any other author demands^ to be read 
attentively ; for the caufes of the ** mtirmiirs 
of the pricfts" fee p. i75^— ** Profcffing 
themfelves to be wife, they became fcols,*^ 
Rom« i* 22» 

*' Quantis furpirus cc gemitibus fiat, UC 
** quantulacunque eKfariepoffit inUlUgi Deus !** 
-*-From what part cf St Auftin'd work* 
our author bat tsiken this quotation h6 
bas not ddgned to tell ub^ and I am noC 
bound to fearcby not being fiimiliar with fuctt 
writers ; but for the charader and blftory 
of this worthy Sainti aa drawn by the ma^ 
terly hand of Robert RoHnfon^ I refer my 
readers to bis Hiftory of Baptifm, p. ao3, ot 
the Monthly Re view, vol, 5, New Series^ 
where it is extrsi&ed. Mr Gib4)on has like^ 
wife given a eoncife character of him and. 
his writings, fo far as he has read them, for 
with all his indftftry and curtofity he con- 
fefles he is only acquainted with two of his 
works, Rom. Hift« vcA. 6, p. 22, ed. 8vo» 
Our author's fondnefs for this faint and fin* 
ner may probably be traced to fome refem- 
blance he finds between him and one of hi^ 
pwn intimates^ whofe prefent feverity de- 
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fenres to be contrafted with his early de- 
bauchery, and contempt of principle, 

** Before I clofe this note, I cannot help 
" reminding, not informing, every reader, 
" that even Tacitus, (the favourite author of 
•* many free thinkers, though I know not 
" why) has borne teftimony to the exiftence 
** and laft fufferings of Jesus Christ, under 
" the procurator Pontius Pilate, in the reign 
" of Tiberius. ** Audor nominis ejus 
" Christus, qui Tlberio imperitante, per 
** procuratorum Pontium Pilatum, fupplicio 
" affe£tujj erat, Annal. L. 15. fed. 44." 
Our author need not wonder why Tacitus 
is a favourite writer with free thinkers, for 
no man more boldly attacked the grofs fu- 
perditions of his country ; the quotation is 
from Tacitus, with a little addition ; the 
word qui is our author's ; Tacitus had no need 
of it,— perhaps he had. 

" Non eft qui judicat verfe ; confidunt in 
" nihilo, loquuntur vanitates ; conceperunt 
** laborem, pepererunt iniquitatem,'*' is a 
quotation from Ifaiah lix. 4. probably the 
author forgot whence it came, as it is not 
cxadJ: — I had a faint recolle£tion of it, but it 
coft me fome trouble X.Q fiad it out. 
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" A friend of mine would injiji upon my* 
" perufing a long difquifition in quarto, on 
" THE Worship of Priapus, (printed in 
" 1 7S6) with numerous and moft difgufting 
** plates." I doubt this delicate little gentle- 
man keeps very bad company, O fye, fye ! 
to read fuch books — ^but, however, as he 
could not help it, I will forgive him. 

" The folemnity with which the Dilet- 
** tanti meet and prefent their valuable works 
** to the chofen few, and the infcription in 
*' the blank leaf of each book, are rather lu- 
** dicrous." The author need not have put 
the word valuable in italics, with a fneer, for 
the Dilettanti Society have prefented many 
valuable works to the world, among which 
are, Dr Chandler's Travels, and the Ionian 
Antiquities ; as to their folemnities, they are 
not more ridiculous than thofe of another 
fociety, whofe mace, though gilded, fome 
people fufpedt to be of lead, as a proper em- 
blem of their works. 

** Grace 
*' Difcumbunt ; nee velari FiCTVSiA jubetur : 
** Forjitan expeSles^ ut Gaditana canoro 
" Incipiai prurire choro. Juv." 

Here 



Here is an inftance of the licehtioufneis of 
quotation, not to be tolerated-^here are three 
different paflfages of Juyenal made into one, 
with the help of two changes of words^— ^ 
firft, Juvenal has in Sat. 6. 190. concumbunt 
grace ; next, in Sat. 6. 340. ubi velari fiilura 
y»fo/tfr,'<^and laftly. Sat ii. 162. 

Forfitan expedes ut Gaditana canoro 
Incipiat prurire cbor0. 
I leave it to the judgment of my reader whe- 
ther this is proper or honeft : if fuch patch- 
iog be allowed, it is eafy to tack any num«' 
her of lines together, and call it a quotation j' 
and any man or fubjedl may be condemned 
claflically, by any coxcomb who wifhes to* 
be thought learned. 

** Such are, v^hat I i/frould call, the records 
*^ of the ft^ws and bordellos of Grecian and 
" Roman antiquity, exhibited for the re-^ 
** creation of antiquaries, and the obfcenc 
*^ revellings of Greek fcholars in their pri- 
" vate ftudies." What a pity that fo deli- 
cate a gentleman 0iould be obliged to handle 
fuch nafty fubjefts ; I deleft wanton inde- 
cency, either ir\ books or coAverfation, as 
much as any man ; but when I think right 
to fpeak of it in a ftile of reprehenfion^ I ufe 

no 
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no affeded delicacy— I am not afliamed of 
my own language, and if that will fupply 
me with terms, I never refort to another— 
but our dainty gentleman was afraid to 
fay bawdy houfes^ fo he fpoke it prettily, in 
Italian, bordellos. 

" I recommend to him a fentence from 
** an author, who perhaps is not in his ca- 
** talogue, though Mr. ■ ' ' ■ would be 
" thought a philofopher : 

Mr Knight is admoniflied in the language of 
an apoftle, whom it is fuppofed he has never 
feen, and therefore cannot expofe the defeat 
of the quotation ; for the wifdom which the 
apoftle fpeaks of, James iii. 1 7. is heavenly 
wifdom, which, though it niay be very 
peaceful, has nothing to do with Mr Knight: 
he has been indecent, it is true, but that is 
no breach of the peace, though our author 
has attempted to raife the pojfe comitatus 
againft him. 

" See a book entitled Thelypthora^ or The 
** Caufes of Female Ruin : in 3 vols. 8vo.*' 
In all that he has faid of Mr Madan he is 
grievoufly miftaken, for the whole tendency 
of the work is to prevent immorality and de- 

H bauchery, 
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baucbery, and not one word in it can ofiend 
the moft delicate ear — his only fault was 
having taken a great deal of needlefs pains to 
prove a very obvious truth, that marriage, in 
the fight of God, depends not on human ce- 
remonies — his quotation from Thelyph. vol. 
I . p. 1 1 7. is not to be found. 

" Next appear Irijh Arcbbijhops and IN- 
" TELLIGENT Englijh Fijhmongers^ (an epi- 
" thet, by the bye, he denies the Archbifliop) 
^^ and all this wafte of beautiful language and 
** deep refearch is expended to convince the 
" R. S. of the exiftence of gizzard-ftomached 
" trouts." Why (hould Mr Barrington add 
the epithet intelligent to Archbifhops ? Are 
they not all intelligent? But the author's 
wicked humor will not fpare even his friends. 

" All learned Societies mull now look to 
" their original principles, and confider well 
** the charaSters of the candidates who are of- 
** fered for their choice, as aifociates. If 
** they will not, the.bufts of Newton and of 
" Boyle (hould be veiled. (1797.)'' A good 
hint this to colleges and univerfities ; but I 
will afk the author why now particularly it 
behoves thefe bodies to confider the end of 
their inftitution ? I fuppofe he will fay, be- 

caufe 
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caufe a fpirit of inquiry is gone forth into 
the ufes and conduct of all public bodies : 
and from whence does this proceed, but from 
the fame fpirit that produced the French Re- 
volution, which to ufe the elegant expreffion 
of Mrs Barbauld, ' with the fpear of Ithuriel, 
* is now trying the eftablifhments of the 
earth.' Our author, forgetting his horror 
of every thing French, has alluded to a 
French cuflom, in the worft times of the 
Republic ; had any other man done fo, we 
Ihould have foon heard him cry out. 

^* It is by no means intimated that Doc- 
"- TOR (I beg pardon) Sir Charles Blag- 
" den, (the Secretary to the R. S. 1794) is 
" given to profane fwearing when he is 
** on fuch occafions, but fuch works damn 
" themfelves." Here is an ill-natured fneer 
at an individual, which has nothing to do 
with the public in any (hape, and yet the 
author declares that he writes from no pri- 
vate motive whatever, fee p. 42. — * I attack 
no man in his individual capacity,* p. 15. 

" All the tribe of major and of minor cri- 
" ticks (offingle and of double pinks^ as Mr. 
" Sheridan fays in his Critick) on this im^ 
" portant{^xh\t^i.^^ This is a quotation for the 

H 2 fake 
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fake of quoting— it neither illuftrates nor 
adorns, " Tttafumma irmi/'Hor. Od. lib. i. 
4. L 25. 

" As to this ftrange fubjeft, the worft that 
^^ can be faid of it is, '^ magno conatu magnas 
** nugas j" but they are trifles rather plea- 
** fant and inftruftivp/' Magno conatu is 
magno jam conatu^ Teren. Heaut. 4. L 8. 

*' N. B. It often requires miraculous dilf- 
" gence, even in thefe days, to ^et at one'§ 
** arrears. See Mr. Pitt and the Lords of the 
*^ Treafury, if you can jget a fight of them. 
" I never could." A great deal of matter is 
here contained in three lines, but of matter 
not much to the author's credit ; for it proves 
that he h^sto receive nioniey at the treafury^ 
and is therefore fomehow connected with 
government, which he Jias denied: his at- 
tempt at a pun on the word fee is very 
poor: we have many fuch attempts, but 
left other people (hould not fee them, they 
are generally put in italic^, as an g^ttorney, in 
fome forgotten farce that I have read or fecn 
aG:ed, fays^ * Oentlemen, I mean a pun ;' or 
as a bad painter writes upon a fign, * Thisi is 
a lion,' or, * This is a horfe.' 

** I wiflx however, that fome pf 6ur Sta- 

" tutes 
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** tutcs at Large could be a KtiSe 'wif e-^^a<^rn 
" and hot preffed by a^ Ciommhtele of Pitlia- 
" liamentary Printers arid Compofkblft, 
" (i794-y' There is little occafibn fertile 
Statutes at Large to be wite-dfawn, they ra- 
ther require to be comprefled— as to hot- 
prefling, our author can certainly never with 
Xo fee fire applied to them in any fhape. 

** Ne pour la digeftion, as La Bruyere 
** would fay." This is making a Quotation 
where he cannot fiiid One. 

" The reader will flip^ly one to his fancy. 
" But he muft not imagine, that' I mean 
" mere London Divines, frequenters 'of roUts, 
** plays, operas, Bond-ftreet; and Kenfinglon 
** Gardens, or chatterers in bookfellers (hops, 
" as the reprefentatives of the Britifli Cler- 
" gy> who, as a clafe of men, are in genei^l 
*• diftinguifhed for literature and philofo- 
" phy, and for manners correfpohddnt to 
•• their profeffion. (1794.)" Two other 
writers have choferi to reprefent their cleri- 
cal brethren in a very different light from 
that in which our author has placed them 
here : the London divines, indeed, he has 
given up ;— they are paft all defence : the 
writers to whom I allude are, the author of 

an 
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an Eflay oti the Decline of the Clerical Cre- 
dit and Charader, and the Rev. Dr Knox. 
It is of confequence that the clergy fhould 
appear refpedable in the eyes of the people^ 
for the efficacy of their inftrudion depends 
on the confidence which is given to their 
cbarader and knowledge : if they are haugh- 
ty, avariciousi contentious, ambitious, profli- 
gate, or profane, how can the people believe 
them fincere ? and if they doubt their fince- 
rity, what muft they think of the religion 
they preach ? The whole influence, and, in 
the end, the exiftence of an eftabliQied reli- 
gion, depends on the morals of its clergy— if 
tliey ate corrupt, the foundation of the build- 
ing is fapped, it cannot (land long in fecurity , 
-^it may 6e propped up by the buttrefs of the 
ftate, but when that is withdrawn, it will fall 
to the ground, for every religion that has 
been long eftablifhed becomes inevitably cor- 
rupt in its dodlrines, becaufe it has ceafed to 
keep pace with the improvements of the times. 
That the clergy of our church are entirely 
ijncorrupt, either in morals or in dodrine, I 
believe no man will venture to affirm, that 
they are notorioufly the contrary, will hardly 
be denied j but the mod prominent part of 

the 
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the character in the prefent day, is their po- 
litical interference on all public occafions, 
whether called for or not,— the arm of the 
fpirit they have ceafed to confide in, and all 
their hopes are now in the arm of the flelh, 
though, it is true, the vigor and prowefs of 
the junior part was lately fotnewhat reftrain- 
ed by the prudence of their graver fuperiors, 
and their military ardor checked by the pub- 
lic difapprobation of the bifhops. Yet they 
are (lill to be feen foremoft on all public oc- 
cafions where they can exhort their fellow- 
citizens to war, at the confecration of colours, 
the dinners of volunteers, or in the pulpit to 
preach the lawfulnefs of bloodfhed and bat- 
tle : in their wiitings, and in their private 
converfation, they are the unqualified advo- 
cates of defpotifm and military power, and 
think no means are to be negleded which 
can enfure their own fafety. As a fpecimen 
of their notions of government, civil and re- 
ligious, I will relate what I have heard from 
two do<aors, at prefent high in the church : 
— ^Not many years ago, in a large company, 
I overheard the following fentiment gravely 
and pompoufly exprefled by a perfon whom 
I did not then know, as I ftood with my back 

to 
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to him, but ori. turning round, I found him to 
be a grave divine, now of confiderable dig- 
nity : he had been fpeaking, I fuppofe, of the 
French, for his laft wor4s were — " And, fir, 
they have deftroyed the hierarchy which 
they had even from God." The fentiments 
of the other, with whom I happened to tra- 
vel in a ftage coach, were ftill more extrava-- 
gant, — we had had a good deal of converfa- 
tion on the flate of public afiairs, in which 
he had expreffed great horror at the conduct 
and progrefs of the French ; * for they had 
deftroyed,' he faid, * the two only principles 
by which mankind can be governed, religion 
arid the fword :' thefe are fpecimens of the 
fentiments of the higher clergy, thofe of the 
reft- are nearly the fame, though the lower 
ranks are more remarkable for their poverty 
and ignorance than for any thing elfe ; and if 
they ever do think of public affairs, it is only 
as they are influenced by the fuperior pow- 
ers: that there is much learning and much 
philofophy yet to be found among the cler- 
gy, I will not deny, but that learning ferves. 
more to make them fadious and haughty 
than humble teachers of Jefus,* and that 
philofophy is not, as it is the fafluon now 

to 
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to exprefs it, Chriftian philofophy; and 
as to their manners, thofe of the higher 
fort are certainly poliflbed, thofe of the mid- 
dle and lower much like the reft of the 
world, neither very coarfe nor very highly 
refined. 

" Not that infamous wretch Tom Paine the 
** Democrat, whom we all execrate, and who 
** is now, with or without a head in France, 
*^ I hope in the late fafhion of that country 
" (in 1794)." This paflage equals, nay 
furpafles, in brutality, the common violence 
of party malice, yet the author boafts of being 
a Chriftian, an evangelical Chriftian too ; it 
is the fpirit which dictated this note let loofe 
upon the world which has deftroyed a-1 the 
charities and the decencies of life, which has 
transfornied the followers of a gentle Savior 
into daemons of hell, and defolated the earth 
with fire and fword ; it is this intolerant, 
exterminating fpirit which ever thirfts for 
the blood of its enemies; it is this Roberfpe- 
rian fpirit which mafTacres where it cannot 
convince, and whofe only argument is the 
rope or the guillotine, 

" As to the modern Comedies of the day 
*' by Mr. Reynolds, and the rapid School, 
-- I " they 
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** they are below critidfin* Farce and 
*' O'Keefc have fcized upon the ftage." 
I heartily wifli our author had beftowed a 
little more of his caftigation on modem 
plays ; for furely the tafte for the drama was 
never fo vitiated as at prefent, — nothing has 
been produced, for fome time paft, but fplen- 
did (hews, and a fpecies of harlequin come- 
dy» in which Lewis is made to fly over 
chairs and tables, leap out of windows, and 
break china, to the great amufement of bojrs 
and girls of all ages, who fit cracking their 
fides at his agility j but for a fentiment, a 
charad:er, or an incident drawn after nature, 
never think of nor expcQ: one;— till ftich 
trafh is banifhed from the th^tre, we mufl; 
ceafe to confider it as a place of inftrudioUf 
or even innocent amufement I fee with 
pleafure, however, that genius has not left 
the ftage in all countries ; and if we have ic 
not at home, we fometimes tranfplant ii 
from other nations, — Kotzebue, if he will 
not write too fad, is bringing us back to 
nature. 

" Jephfon : — Author of Braganza, The 
**' Count of Narbonne, &c. My wilh is, 

<( Grange 
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•SGi^wle munus 
«« Cecropio re pet at cothurno. 

*^ Hon Lib, 2. Od. i. v, ji, 

** But no more dull ** Roman Portraits*' 
«* in 4to.' 



»» 



Grande munus 
Cecropio repetes— ^inftead oirepetat^ 

<< Ces proposi diraa tu, font bons dans la Satire^ 

** Po\ir ^gayer d' abord un leftcur qui veut rire : 

• «« Mais il fiaut Ics proXiver. En forme. J'y confcns, 

** ItepoB^ mois done, Do6leur, et mets toi fur ks bancs* 

" Qu'eST CE Q^'UN COMMENTATEUR ? 

<* Boileau, Sat. 8." - 

In his quotation from Boileau, he has, I truft 
unintentionally, omitted to obferVe, that the 
jail word is his own, for Boileau never wrote 
any thing fo rugged. To his well merited 
ridicule I leave the whole gang of Shaket- 
peare's murderers, the dull dark train of ' 
black letter critics, the mites and maggots of 
literature, who are bted in the corruption of 
an author, but were never born to tafte his 
beauties : there is but one man among them 
who has any livelinefs of talents, and 1 la- 
ment that he has wafted his time in fuch 
needlefs refearches : how could Dr Parr enu- 
merate them among the guides of the public 

12 tafte I 
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tafte ? Surely he will revife fuch a judge* 
ment. 

" The extrafts will be as plenty (and as 
** valuable) as blackberries ; though I do not 
•' give my reafons upon compuKioa. Sir 
** John FalftafTs advice is gQod." See Hen- 
ry IV. I ft part, ad 2d. 

" How we read in " Gammer Gurton's 
** Needlq" (which is a right pleafant, witty 
** and merry comedy, written by Mr. S. 
" Matter of Arts)." Mr S. means Mr Still ; 
he was afterwards a bifhop, and his pid:ure 
is in the library of Trinity (College : his play 
was the firft drama, without any allegorical 
perfonages, ever produced to an £ngli(h au- 
dience, and contains the firft drinking fong 
extant. 
*' Non more probo" is neque moreprobo. 

J believe there is not one refle^ing fcho^- 

lar in this learned kingdom, who will not 

join in this and in the following criticifms 

" on the prefent fubjeft, whether the criti- 

" cifms are fevere, jocular, or indignant/' 

I believe few refleding fcholars think fuch 

trafh worthy their confideration or regard. 

" The Reverend Do£tor Parr, in his dedi- 

** cation of " Trads of Warburton and a 

•^ Warburtonian, 
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*' Warburtonian, &c." Dr Parr entitles his 
book Trads by Warburtpn, &c. 

** Of Mn Steevens's claffical erudition and 
** ingenuity much might be faid : yet all 
** which he has acknowledged as bis own 
*' writing, confifts of notes on Shakfpeare." 
Our author forgets the two advertifements 
to the readei", which are written in a ftile of 
truly claffical elegance and fimplicity, and the 
preface to his own edition of Shakefpeare. 

•* I have fele£ted this paflage from Dn 
" Parr's fplendid dedication of thefe War- 
*' burtonian Trafts, in which a man, in the 
" vigour of his faculties and ftrength, has 
" not thought it unbecoming his charaSer 
•* to attack, like a puny whipfter, the efta- 
" bllQied dignity of departed excellence; 
" and with unbridled licenfe of language has 
*' endeavoured to invade the retreat and the 
" repofe of a taoft learned and venerable 
** prelate. Dr. Hurd, Bifhop of Worcefter^ 
" now in full age and hoary holinefs. I fpeak 
" with feeling of fuch a conduQ:, and I fpeak 
" with the feelings of a man ; for what is a 
" mere fcholar and a quoter of Greek, when 
** he forgets the man ? I truft Dr. Parr has 
^Vfeverely felt the unmeaning vanity and 

« fill^ 
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** filly cruelty of calling forth agaia to pub^ 
^ lick notice thefe trads^ which their authors 
^ long wifihed to give up to oblivion. Le« 
^ land, and the great and truly good and li- 
•* beral Jortin, might have been as ably de*- 
^ fended at another time and in another 
" place." To account for our author's ma* 
levolence agiaunft Dr Parr, I only judge from 
what appears in public, I am too remote 
from the quarrels of literary mefi to know of 
any private motive: the DoiStor's liberal 
principles are, therefore, the only thing 
which appears to have given him offence ; 
but party prejudice muft be ftrong indeed 
which can make any man fay that Dr Parr's 
attack on Bifliop Hurd is that of a puny 
whipfter : whoever has not read it^ will find 
it well worth his while, and then let him 
pronounce, if it is not rather the gigantic 
effort of a man, powerful in the ftreagth of 
his caufe, and the might of his talents — that 
he has kept alive in the public remembrance 
the chara&er and condu£l: of Bifhop Hurd, 
every honeft man muft rejoice : his Lordfhip, 
no doubt, is a man of tafte and learning, but 

what are thefe compared with the ** virtues 

of 
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of 1 free fpirit*"*' Jortin and Lelaud were 
not alive to do themfelves juftice, and how 
could they be avenged but by attacking the 
taanwho had injured them fo iofidioufly? 
I admire the author's delicate feelings for 
aged bifhops, when he has fhewn fo little 
pity for aged heretics ; and when he fneers 
9t Dr Parr for quoting Grreek, one is tempt- 
ed to repeat the vulg^ old proverb, or the 
following line of Juvenal : 

•* Quis tulcrit Graechos de feditione quercntes ?" — Sat* i(L 

^^ His edition was condemned, or I ihould 
^V rather fay, damned by thofe, who in the 
^ poet's own words, 

^ To his tmguarded neft, like nveafel crtticlsf 
** Came fneaiingf and fo fuck'd his princely egg% 

« Henry V. Aai- Sc. 2/' 

Thefe arc not the poet's own words : they 

are partly our author's. Shakefpeare fays, 

* 

To her unguarded neft the weafel Scot 

Comes fneaking> and fo fucks her princely eggs. 

** Shakspeare was born in the yea» 
^ 1564, and died^ on the 23d of April in 
" 16 16, on his birth-day. It was not until 
^^ {\)X\ /even years after his death^ that his plays 

" were 

,...^ J Pope to Cragg^s, Letter 3d. 
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•• ^txtjitfi coUeded and publUhed together 
** in folio, in the year 1 623, by two of his 
** principal friends in the company of come-* 
** dians, Hemmjinge and CondelL They. 
** likewife correfted ay^iroiarf edition in 1632. 
•* It may feem ftrange to us, but it is true,. 
*^ that no other edition of his works was at- 
** tempted till eighty-two years after that time, 
•* when in the year 17 14 a third edition was 
** publiflied by Mr, Rowe with very few, 
** if any, corredions." In this page are 
two material errors — firft, there are four 
folio editions of Shakefpeare's works, though 
the two laft do^not differ materially from 
the two firft — and fecondly, the firfl edi- 
tion of Rowe's Shakefpeare was* publifh- 
ed in 1 709. Dr Johnfon^ who was no bad 
judge, fpeaks very differently from our au- 
thor of this edition ; which is to be trufted, 
let the learned determine. 

<* They of love and love's difport 

** TVffl^ LARGELY, oi their mutual guilt the fed. 

« Milt. P. L." 

' Here is another pafTage adapted — Milton, 
fays, 

They their fill of love ajid love's difport 
Tpok largely, of their mutud guilt the feal. 
, . Book 9* v. 1042* 
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Is from Homer, II. 6. v, i8. 

" In whatever Dr. Johnfon undertook, it 
** was his determined purpofe to redlify the 
•* heart, to purify the paffions, to give " ar- 
" dour to virtue and confidence to truth." 
The quotation is from the laft paper of the 
Rambler. 

" The Encounter of two Dog Apes," 
is from As you like it, adt 2, fc. 5. 

" Walter de Mapes was the jovial arch- 
" deacon of Oxford, the Anacreon of the 
*' eleventh century. *' A decent prieft where 
" monkies were the gods," Dunciad B. 3. 
*' 208. and author of the divine ode, begin- 
** ning : - 

** Mihi fit propofitum in taberna mori ; 

** Vinum fit appofitum morientis ori ; 

** Ut dicanty cum venerint angelorum chori^ 

** Deusjit propitius hulc Potatori ! &c." 

About ten years ago thefe very curious 
monkifli rhimes were tranflated with great 
fpirit, by Mr Huddesford, in his Salmagun- 
di ; where he found them I do not know, I 
have not been able to trace them farther than 
Cambden's Remains. Our author feems 
in general to have little idea of any fort 

K of 
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of poetical tneafure ; and, by his miftake 
here, he feems to have little idea of the 
meaning, for in the firft line he hz,sjit for e/L 
*^ Ilium pro literato plerique laudandum 
^' duxerunt, quum ille, nasniis quibufdam 
^* anilibus occupatus, inter Milefias Punicaa 
** Apuleii fui et ludicra literaria confenefce- 
•* ret." (Vid. Julium Capitolinum in Vita 
" Clodii Albini ad Conftantium Auguftum.)" 
His quotation from Julius Capitolinus I fuf- 
Tptdi him to have taken from Warburton's 
Divine Legation, vol. i ft, for there is only 
the difference of duxerunt for duxijlisy v^hich 
he has adapted. Julius Capitolinus is one 
of the writers of the Hiftoria Augufta, a work 
which is hardly claflical, and far from elegant. 

Rom. xi. 1 8. 

I 

^ Cuicunque veterum fortiter oppofue- 
" rim." The quot2ition of cuicunque veterum 
is adapted from Quintilian, who has cuicunque 
^oruni fortiter y lib. lo. p. 381. Ed. RolU 

« Nexvwv AMENHNA x«^»a.*' 

Horn. Od. 10. 52t. 

** Ecce pro Clericis multum allegavi ; 

" Nee non pro Prefbyteris multum comprobavi ; 

** Pater nofter pro me, quoniam peccavl, 

*\ Dkat quifque Prefbyter cum fua Suayi !" 

Thi| 
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This line ought to be ecce jam pro Clericis^ 
and in the third, Pater nojier nunc pro me^ quo^^ 
niam peccavi : has our author any ears, or any 
corredlor of the prefs ? he does not feem to 
make much ufe of either. The mention of 
thefe monkifti yerfes naturally fuggefts to 
me a few words on modern Greek and Latin 
poetry, to which I am not very apt to be 
partial, for I hold it but a vain attempt to 
imitate the dailies, and a mere wade of time : 
it has the fatal effed of making young 
men more converfant about words than 
ideas, and teaches them to write me-* 
chanically rather than from reflexion and 
thought. Yet among all the many college 
exercifes that have been publiflied, I will 
make one fplendid exception, in favor of a 
departed and lamented friend— the public will 
prevent my meaning, by the recoUedion pf 
John Tweddell, whofe truly golden work, 
the Academic Prolufions, will ever be read 
with delight by all the friends of liberty and 
claflical learning ; they are the moft firiiflied 
and elegant compofitions that any man at his 
age ever produced ; they were the early fruit 
of fuperior genius, and promifed a richer 
harveft : but thefe hopes are now for ever- 
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at an end — to his virtues and talents my 
praife can add little renown, they are already 
embalmed in the remembrance of the pub- 
lic, and the hearts of his friends,— yet it 
gives me a pleafing mournful fadsfadion 
thus to record our early and intimate connec- 
tion, for his death has left a blank in my hap- 
pinefs which can never be filled up by 
another : his genius and learning were fuf- 
ficiently known to the public; but his humor, 
vivacity, and good temper, only to his friends 
and acquaintance. When 1 fpeak of his per- 
fonal accomplifhments, I fpeak of* them as 
inferior to his other qualifications, yet fupe- 
rior to thofe of the generality of mankind : 
fuch was the man from whofe company, 
converfation and friendfhip, I have enjoyed 
ever-varied delight, which will never be for- 
gotton — ^but, alas ! can never be renewed. 
To the delicacy of his feelings, and his love 
of knowledge, he fell an early facrifice.* — By 
the moft unlimited admiffion to the circles 

of 

* I have thought it proper to fay thus much of the true 
motive of his travels, to contradiA the falfe infinuations of 
thofe who have dared to infult the memory of a man whofe 
merits they have neither talents nor liberality duly to appre- 
ciate. 
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of the gay, the learned, iand the great, in the 
various nations through which he travelled^ 
he had added a knowledge of the world to a 
knowledge of books, and with the moft pa- 
tient induftry had examined every produc- 
tion of art and nature in five years of travel 
through frequented and unfrequented coun- 
tries : — enriched with fuch acquirements, he 
was on the point of returning home to reap 
the great reward of his labours, in the ap- 
plaufe of his countrymen, and the carefles of 
his friends, when a fudden attack of difeafc 
put a period to his exiftence, in the once en- 
lightened and illuftrious city of Athens: 
yet, if he was to perilh at a diftance from his 
neareft connexions, no fpot could have beea 
more analagous to his pleafures and his ftu- 
dies, for he died on clafiic ground, and is 
entombed among the fages of Greece — may 
his fame live with theirs to the remoteft 
pofterity!' 

" I quote this for viy ozc;«'fake, quoniam 
*' peccavi, and am inclined to hope that 
" every " Prefbyter cum fua Suavi/' will be 
" as kind to the author of this poem on the 
" Pursuits of Literature. Requiei- 
** cat !" So he too has trod in * theprimrofe 

path 
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path of dalliance/ fee p. 444.— he too has 
had his hours of amorous delight. O the 
little wicked rogue— and to confefs it fo 
coolly too ! — for fhame, I am fhocked at 
him — I blufh even to think of him. 

•* Finally y as to i\i\% famous Edition of Shak- 
•* fpeare by George Steevens, Efq. and the 
^ whole ftlacll'lCttCt Kennelly I muft pro- 
'•^ nounce it's great Eulogium, as it is beau- 
^ tifully conceived and exprefled in the 
" words of a mailer of the moft finifhed La- 
•' tinity of the Auguftan age. **HicLiber 
^ eft conglutinatus ex tarn multis libris, quot 
•* unus pinguis Cocus Oves boves, fues, 
** grues, anferes, pafferes, coquere, aut unus 
•* fumofus Calefador centum magna hypo-» 
" caufta ex illis calefacere poffit ! ! !" Epift, 
" Obfeurorum Virorum !" — Our author, about 
to take his leave of quotation, after having 
yanfacked the claffics, ftumbles at laft upon 
a book with which he may be fuppofed ta 
be particularly acquainted — * The Epiftles of 
obfcure Men,' by that Angular, extravagant, 
and entertaining charafter, Ulric of Hutten, 
or as his name is latinifed, Huttenius, who 
was one of the moft intemperate advocates of 
the Refqrmation^ — ^a man, dreaded by alt 

parties^ 
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partiesii and hardly liked by his own; the 
milder and more moderate reformers, Eraf- 
mus, Melandthon, and Quinglius, fhunned 
him as a peftilence, and he died at laft in 
mifery, wretchednefs, and poverty. Goethe, 
the famous German poet, has endeavoured 
to refcue his memory from the reproaches of 
his cotemporaries, and Mr Aufrere has trans- 
lated the book into £ngli(h. The epiftles 
were written to ridicule the barbarous lan- 
guage of fcholaftic divines— they anfwered 
the purpofe, the humor of them is admira- 
ble; they were condemned by Leo the 
loth, and anfwered by Gratius — ^and are 
now rare, though they have been frequently 
re-publiflied. 

Having now examined particularly 
the firft part of this far-famed work, I 
will review the fubftance and fpirit of it at 
length : it may be expeded that I (hould 
have taken fome notice of the poetry, if fuch 
it can be called ; but as I hold it, except in 
a few bright paifages, beneath all notice, and 
merely as a vehicle for the notes, or as Mr 
Stevens ludicroufly faid,as pegs to hang them 
on, I wUl make no apology for palling it by : 

the 
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the whole fpirit of the book is contidned in 
the notes — in them it is that the author has 
let loofe his malignity^ venom, and ill-na* 
ture, the accumulated treafures of his curio - 
fity, the long ftored fruits of his goflipitig 
refearches: they contain all the fcandal of 
literary chit-chat, the pert flippancy of a 
young goffip, mixed with the graver ill nature 
of an old maid : but the character which 
predominates is of a ferious nature, for when 
he attempts to joke, we fee it is an effort be- 
yond his power — he is fometimes humorous^ 
but never lively, for his ftile is fo generally 
that of reprehenfion, that his humor is like 
fiafhes of lightning from a dark cloud, that 
render the gloom more terrible : he fome- 
times makes a play upon words, but feldom 
reaches a pifn, and every attempt of this 
kind is marked in italics, left it fhould be 
overlooked — but I fhould forgive him the 
want of the lighter qualifications of a fatirift, 
if he pofleffed the dignity of the higher : he 
is fometimes, to be fure, on ftilts, and talks 
very big, but then he knows that nobody 
fees him, and that his blufter will coft him 
nothing ; if he was obliged to meet thofe 
men openly, of whom he has faid fuch in- 

jurious 
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jurious tBings, wc Ihould hear him talk in a 
different ftrain, for he can be very fmooth 
before faces, and make a man believe he is 
much his friend, when he as cordially hates 
him. There are two leading features in his 
fpirit and fentiments, which prevail in all he 
fays and writes, a rooted intolerance of all 
difference of opinion, and a determined pur- 
pofe to fupprefs all who oppofe him : when 
he has one objedJ: in view, he fees but one 
mode of obtaining it — he admits of no change 
of means, no accommodation to the fpirit of 
the times, ho gentle yielding to the ftorm 
that threatens him ; if he perifhes, he will 
periih all together, as he fays of popery — he 
will never ftoop to the chemiftry of po- 
litics, to combine, extrad, and amalgamate, 
from various and oppofite materials, a whole- 
fome medicine for the date — he has but ode 
remedy for all diforders, one infallible nof- 
trum for all complaints, which (hews him more 
of the quack than the regular practitioner : 
there is no wifdom but in his maxims, no 
fafety but in his advice, no honefty but in his 
heart — ^this may be called firmnefs, or it may 
be called obftinacy, but it never can he called 
wifdom or virtue, for there is a point at 
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vrh'ich iM refiftance to reformatioh'enly fen- 
ders it more indifpenfible j but if he choofes 
to maintain his own opinions, and is eithetr 
too old or too obftinate to embrace "Whix 
others believe to be truths let him enjoy hik 
iconvidion in quiet^ or exprefs his rentimentfe 
vrith moderation and diffidence ; but thi« iSftot 
enough for him, he muft have all others think 
as he does, he is determined to preferve what 
he has been taught to believe excellent, tttidlife 
cares not who fufFers in the mean time, ttttt 
who differs from him — ^they muft be put td. 
iilence, and all who wifli to touch what hfe 
iholds facred, muft be cruftied in an inftarit : 
he fees neither wifdom nor virtue in thdffc 
-who have formed different notions of fociety 
and government from his own ; add he 
wiflies to involve, in one common profcrip*- 
tion, the needy leveller and the hottteft' re^ 
former : his weapons, a^ he confefles, arc ftdt 
thofe of gentle annoyance, or even of de- 
fence, but ponderous machines to tnow down 
the ranks of his enemies, — I do hot mean 
that his book is one of thofe forty-pound^ 
ers, it is a mere pop-gun—- the weapons 
he wifhes to ufe are more eflfedual, they 
are to be wielded by the arm of flfefli, and 
to ^ience men as w^U as their opinions. 
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: The tendency qf our author's bo9k, which 
ever way it terminates, is vjolqnt and dan- 
gerous ! if it aafwers his wishes, it leads to. 
dl^fpotifoi ; if it takes the other r92^d, which, 
i^ the moft likely, it leads to anjirchy ; and,. 
though he differs in name, h^is in language, 
fpirit, and effed^ a Jacobin,* For the aim and. 
defire of a true Jacobin is, to fgrce all men to. 
l^is own opinions, to revile where he cknnot. 
4Q;ue, to filence where he cannot convince^ 
and to murder where he cannot filence ; and, 
this is the fpirit of all thofe who go to war 
for opinions j fo that their means are the* 
fame, though their objects are. diiferentr*-. 
but our author, in addition to his general 
fweeping perfecution of all writers on the 
fide of the people, i$ moreover infected with 
that narrow pitiful fpirit of ariftocracy which 
thinksthatallvirtue,talents,andjgoQd manners, 
belong exclufively to its own fet, and, like 
the Greeks of old, confiders all other people 
as barbarians, and treats them fo too ; fuch isi 
the fpirit and tendency of the work which I 
have undertaken to examine, I will now 

L 2 fpeak 

* O/o^fvo/ yx^svoivrlac \tystv a^X^Ao/f «jc ato^ecwifrxy rx 
Ed. Syl. p. 165. 
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fpeak of fome peculiarities of thfc author's 
ftile, which I had before omitted : one pro- 
minent feature of it is, his conftant introduc*^ 
tion of fcripture phrafes and expreflions ; it 
18 indeed a tiffue of thefe throughout, which 
gives it the air of a fermon rather than a fa- 
tire. This is a great fault even in a preacher, 
when it occurs frequently — what muft it be 
in any other writer ? it argues a barrennefe 
and poornefs of invention, when a man is 
obliged to make up his book of fcraps and 
flireds of other writers, but particularly of 
thofe who are generally confulted only by 
authors of a graver caft, by preachers and 
writers of theological controverfy. It is true 
that there is much fimplicity and energy ia 
the language of the Hebrews, which has 
been happily transfufed iqto our tranflation of 
their writings, which has alfo mtich of the 
plainnefs of antiquity. It is true alfo that our 
language has been improved by an adoption 
of their phrafeology, but that has been done 
fparingly and imperceptibly, and not by the 
lump, as our author has done it, and by whole 
verfes together, I have pointed out many 
of the phrafes* which he has borrowed from 
the fcripture, and I will add many others^ 
as they occur very frequently. 
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Another fault of his ftile is its want of free- 
dom and fimplicity ; it is conftantly fliffand 
laboured, and fnapped into fhort fentences ; 
it has not the natural flow of a man who 
thinks with eafe ; it is formal without being 
neat, and pompous without being forcible ; 
it is very often negligent, and contains words 
without ideas ; he is for ever feeking for new 
and uncommon modes of expreflion, nothing 
that is plain and intelligible will content him 
— fuch is the character of his fpirit and ftile* 
The public will judge whether or no I have 
impartially reprefented him. 



End of Examination of the Firjl Dialogue. 
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THE Second Dialogue carries in the front 
of it a motto which is adapted, in the 
author's ufual ftile, from Homer ; the words, 

A/vfvoy for Amvu-^iAi for c. 

" That it will attract /o/w^ attention in/ome 
•* places, I am confident ; but it will be idle: 
*' to make any conjefture as to the author* 
" He is, and will be, concealed upon motives 
" very different from the apprehenfion of: 
** any private refentment. I difTuade every 
*' perfon from flippant and randoni applica*: 
*' tion of any fuppofed name ; it is as unjuft* 
" as it is abfurd. *' Flebit et infignas tota 
** cantabitur urbc," Hon Lib. 2. S. i. y^ 45*1 
^ was faid of old. 1 do not fay this, but^ I» 
*' recommend to every gentleman and ladyi 
*' of eminent fagacity and curiofity to re-- 
** member, that there is a darknefs which/ 
!J may be felt."— So much h the author tafed- 
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to concealment, that he not only dares not 
tell his own name, but the names of thofe 
he- thinks, and feems proud to think, will 
read his book ; and with the tatling inuendo 
of an old maid, he hints at fome people and 
fome places, which he wiflies to have thought 
mean fomebody of very great confequence ; 
and then, with the true fpirit of aa inquifi- 
tor, forbids all enquiry— and, as if this were 
hot fufficiently to infult the public, he de- 
clares that all GonjeduriBS r6latin^ to hiitt artf 
unjuft : but who is the author of this injuf- 
tice— ^thofe who, with the curiolity infre- 
i^nt in human nature, enquire after what ia- 
concealed, or he that with fecrecy, the re- 
fuge of little fouls, firft r^fes curiofity, and 
then forbids enquiry ? But here his own lan- 
gW^ge fails him to exprefs the iniquity of hid' 
ideas, and- he quotes both Horace ind fcrip- 
ture to condemn the folly he has caufed: 
when he fays there is a darkncfs which may 
be felt (fee Exodus x* 2i,)he means, that 
thdfe who are particularly inquifitive after 
his name, will feel the powers with which ^ 
he is armed in fecret, that he will (hoot his 
poifoned arrows at them in the dark, and 
that they wili feel, though they canaqt fee^ 
v^^ho ilrikes« 
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*^ But if the enumeration of evils, wicked-* 
^* nefs, folljr, extravagance, abufe of know- 
** ledge in theory or in practice, and a ceur 
^* fure of fuch a(3:ions and fuch opinions, be 
** confidered as the produdion of a mind 
*' bad, reprehenfible, and unquiet in itfelf, I 
^* fear, that few philofophers are exempted 
** from the charge. In my opinion, the 
^* Philofopher himfelf is a Satirift, fpeaking 
" to the world at large, without a fpecifick 
" reference to any nation." — Our author 
here feeks to defend his own malignity, anc^ 
dignifies it with the name of fatire, which is 
a thing totally removed from all private and 
perfonal feelings — fatire is an inftrument for 
the corre£tion of vice, not for the gratifica-* 
tion of refentment; it therefore never de- 
fcends to the innocent peculiarities of private 
life, to perfonal defeats, or pecuniary diffi- 
culties, — it undertakes the dignified employ- 
ment of a corredtor of morals, and never 
deigns to become a collector of fcandal and 
anecdote : fuch is the oflfice our author is de-^ 
(irons to fill, but for which nature never in- 
tended him — he was meant for a haberdaflier 
of fmall wares, not for a wholefale dealer, 
—he cannot cpmprehend or difcufs princi^ 

M z pies. 
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pies, but he can lay hold of charadlers by the 
piece, and retail anecdotes by the parcel. 
Yet this is the man who wiflies to be thought 
a fatirift, and a philofopher too ; and he af- 
fects to. fay that the two charaders cannot 
be feparated, but he can no more difcrimi- 
nate here than on other occafions. The phi- 
lofopher coolly difcuffes general principles, 
the fatirift warmly reproves particular per- 
fons and particular vices ; he is therefore a 
philofopher, inafmuch as he« applies thefe 
principles to the condufl: of individuals, but 
the philofopher is never a fatirift. 

" The Satirift, (in the common accepta- 
" tion of the word) is a writer in poetry or in 
" profe, who addreffes himfelf to a peculiar 
" part of the world, and generally to his own 
" countrymen, calling them to a view of 
" their faults, follies, or vices, which are 
" deftrudtive of fociety, of government, of 
•' good manners, or of good literature. The 
•' philofophick Satirift effefts his purpofe by 
•' appealing to man and his nature ; the mo- 
" dern poet fuppofmg and acknowledging 
*' the truth of thefe •original principles, ar- 
" gues virtually from them, but direds his 

attention to exifting perfons, circumftances. 
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** opinions, and books, in his own times.*^ 
—The author has in this fent^ence ufed the 
word peculiar for particular^Moh miftakes 
are not uncommon with him. .Whenever 
the gentleman attempts to argue or difcufs n 
fubjed: philofophically, he is loft, — his talent 
does not lie that way, it is folely for declama- 
tion and anecdote ; fo that when he wiChes 
to be very wife, it is only by faying fome- 
thing very common in a very pompQus 
manner. All that is meant here is, that fati- 
rical poets apply the common principles of 
morality to the condu(3; of mankind — this I 
truft is plain and intelligible ; our author is 
rather more difficult to comprehend. 

" I have always confidered him as themofi 
" finijhed gentleman that ever wrote, 1 have 
" fpoken more at large of this poet in the In- 
" trodudtory Letter to the P. of L." — I truft 
he does not mean to confider him as one of 
the mob of gentlemen that write with eafe, 
whom Pope has fo happily ridiculed — Imic. 
of Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 107. 

" Wakefield. Whenever I think of the 
*' name of Gilbert Wakefield^ and look at tlyt 
^^ lift of his works, (for I would not under- 
^* take to read thctn all^) \ feel alternate for^ 

** row 
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** row and indignation. His learning and 
^ fagacity are indeed fufficient to entitle him 
to fome patronage, and to the removal of 
every want. But his fpirit is fo reftlefs^ 
•* his temper is fo overbearing and tyrannical, 
•• (I fpeak from the confideration of his works 
^ alanej his contempt for others is fo great, 
*^ and his perfonal vanity fo confpicuous, 
^ that even Literature begins to be weary of 
•* him. But when 1 turn to his religious 
^ and political opinions, I find all the vim- 
•* lence and afperity of the reformer j all the 
•* infolence and even impudence of the af- 
^ fertors of equality ; a want of decent, or 
^ even of common refpeft to dignified cha- 
^ raflers ; and a mind (naturally defigned for 
^ better exertions, and cultivated in the 
^ groves of an univerfity) hoftile and impla- 
** cable to every eftabliflxment, and with a 
*^ ftrong tendency even to fanguinary profe- 
^^ cution. I fpeak of him as a publick man ; 
^* I have no contempt of his attainments.— 
" But I will never fufTer him, or any other 
" man, who obtrudes himfelf and his politi- 
•^ cal principles and meafures upon the pub- 
^* lick, to pafs me without notice." — To the 
Bame and chara^er of Gilbert Wakefield, I 

am 
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am defirous to fhew every polfible refpedl, as 
a zealous, though fometimes an imprudent 
defender.of the rights of human nature. I 
lament that he has written fo much and f& 
haftily ; but there are amdng his works fome 
things, which, for fpirit and for ftile, defenre 
to be preferved beyond the times for whicli 
they Were intendeid. His memory and learn-' 
ing deferve every praife, though his i^ 
of them is not blamelefs ; his political exer- 
tions mferit applaufe for every thing but pra-- 
dence. He has, I doubt, deftrojred his own 
comfort, and that of his family, without fe- 
curing any good end, but the pleafufe of 
faying what other men did not dare to fay*^ 
I will not, however, wound the feelings of 
an honeft man^— I heartily wrfh him Hberty 
and the uninterrupted eitercife of his talents. 
The mean infult here thrown out on Mr 
Wakefield's honorable poverty ; the fcanty 
portion of patronage our author, with pitiful 
generofity, allots him, are almoft too con- 
temptible to require notice : yet this worthy 
man is far above the reach of fuch mean ma- 
lignity—patronage he has never courted, but 
the patronage of the public ; and the fimpli- 
city of his wants and pleafures has always 

pre- 
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^referved hitn from the neceffity of meanly 
accommodating his fentiments to the temper 
of others : our author pratends to give a 
charader of him, from his works, though he 
confeffes he has not read them all ; yet with- 
out reading them all, it is as impoflible to do 
k properly, as to write his life without know- 
ing all its parts : he is far from being tyran- 
nical, either in his temper or writings, though 
the natural warmth of his feelings frequently 
leads him to expreflions fomewhat ftrong, 
againft ignorance, prefumption and conceit ; 
but to the truly wife and learned, no man is 
more ready to fubmit with refpedt and defer- 
ence. ' Our author has ventured on a bold 
perfonification of literature, which, I dare 
fay, he thinks very grand ; it might do for 
poetry, but is rather too daring for profe : if 
he riieans that literary men are weary of Mr 
Wakefield's illuftrations of claffical authors, 
he is miftaken, for however fome may con- 
demn his bold conjectures, every man of 
truly claffical fpirit will acknowledge that he 
i« indebted to Mr Wakefield's abundant- 
learning and fagacity for much information 
and improvement ; and it is to be hoped his 
labors are not yet nearly finiihed,for no man 

has 
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has fo happily illuftrated fuch a variety of 
authors hy means of each other. As to the 
virulence and afperity of his religious and 
political opinions, who will fay that he 
has more of thefe qualities than our au- 
thor ? if he has fpoken with more than mo- 
derate warmth againft thofe whom he con- 
ceives to be enemies of religion, virtue, and 
focial happinefs, there is this difference be- 
tween them, that they fee thefe objecfis in dif- 
ferent lights. What he means by infolence, it 
is difficult to perceive, becaufe that rank 
which is acquired by virtue and talents, 
places Mr Wakefield infinitely above all thofe 
whofe only greatnefs confifts in the artificial 
diftindlionus of ftation, riches, or birth ; and 
to what dignified characters he has been 
wanting in refpedl, who have (hewn any re- 
fpe<9: to themfelves in their condud and 
charader, our author muft be kind enough 
to point out : it is to Mr Wakefield^s credit 
that, though nurtured in an Univerfity, where 
fcrvility to fuperiors is the fureft road to 
preferment, he has preferved that dignified 
elevation of foul which difdains to acknow- 
ledge the claims which duUnefs, joined with 
dignity, makes to the refped of thofe whoni 

N for- 
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fortune only has put in their power : that he 
18 hoftile to every eftablilhment, is Engliih, 
though it is not the truth— but that he is im- 
placable to every eftablifhment, is neither 
truth nor Englifli. For the author of the 
Purfuits of Literature to fay that he has no 
contempt for his attainments, is a great deal 
from an enemy, fuch as he is^ though but a 
poor acknowledgment of talents and attain-^ 
ments fuperior to thofe of moft other v^riterg 
of the age, in their nature and variety : his 
determination to fupprefs, if he can, Mr 
Wakefield's farther exertions, (hews his fpi* 
rit and temper — it is a pity it has been fe* 
conded by men whofe power is more to be 
dreaded than his, and whofe arguments are 
more to the purpofe : Mr Wakefield's works 
certainly bear the marks of hafty compofi* 
tion, but they are written with a force, ar-*, 
dor, and warmth, which may ferve to atone 
for the want of thofe more finifhed beauties 
whidi are to be found in our author's* 
Neither nien, gods, nor pillars, as our pedan<* 
tic critic fays, from Hor. Art. Poet. L 373, 
will hinder Mr W.'s works from being ex* 
tant, though he may endeavour to hindet 
them from being read j jjut his power is not 
equal to his malice. 
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> ** Obadiah took the prophets^ and hid them 
** by Jifty in a cave^ and fed them with bread 
** and water, ^^ Kings B. i. ch. J 8. v. 4. In 
** the provifions of that moft important, and I 
" wifh I could fay, perpetual aft, (paflcd in 
** 1795) for preventing feditious aflemblies, 
** &c &c. &c. it is fpecified, that none of 
** thefe prophets, or lecturers, or diviners in 
•* democracy, (hall meet in greater numbers 
•* than by fifty in a cave, or elfewhere : and 
** confidering the inflammatory nature of 
^* their diforders, it is devoutly to be wifhed, 
" that they may be kept upon the fame cool- 
" ing diet." The author has confefled, with 
ieeming regret, p. 167, that our mild and 
equitable government is under a temporary 
prefliire, and yet he here wiflies this preflure 
to be perpetual — fo much for his confxftency 
and his ideas of our government : minifters 
have acknowledged that thefe reftraining 
laws do not make a part of the conftitution 
but are only extraordinary means taken to 
preferve it : the fufpcnfion of the Habeas 
Corpus A£k, the great bulwark of our liber-^ 
ties, is a part of the fame fet of meafures,-* 
perhaps our author wifhes that to be perpe*^ 
tual too : he has been guilty of a little inac« 
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curacy to accommodate the law to the fcrip- 
ture, for though Obadiah fed the perfecuted 
Ifraelites by fifties, yet our law allows but of 
forty-nine to be gathered together j the fen- 
tcnce alfo is not complete, for the word fame 
has no correfpondent member — he means 
bread and water, I fuppofe, but thofe worda 
are at too great a diftance from it to make 
the connexion immediately apparent. 

** I allude to the profound knowledge 
** which bufy men acquire of the moft fe- 
*' cret defigns of the Britifh, or even of fo- 
** reign cabinets, — from the news-papers. 
" Nothing is fo pleafant as to hear men af- 
** fert without the leaft hefitation what they 
" ^^dw ofthe intention of Minifters. I really 
** envy the fatisfadion they feel, when they 
*' communicate their difcoveries to fuch un- 
** enlightened and ignorant men as myfelf/' 
The fneer thrown out againft the editors of 
newfpapers, plainly (hews that our author 
has no very great refpedt either for them or 
their publications, nor indeed for any that 
difTufe knowledge at a cheap rate among the 
middle ranks of fociety— rfee alfo his fneer on 
the reviewers, infidioufly introduced in p. 
J 90. Were fociety diftinftly divided into 

two 



two ranks, of which the one was bound to 
labour, not for themfelves, but for the other^ 
Kke the Helots of Sparta, or the Serps of 
Poland, the permiffion of newfpapers might 
then be confideredas an a£t of folly on the part 
of the governors, which muft inevitabi|r 
prove their deftrudion ; but in this country^ 
where there are fuch numerous gradation* 
from the higheft to the loweft, fuch a har- 
monious variety of ranks happily blended to- 
gether, where each depends on the other^ 
and, on the whole, where there is a diverfity 
without an oppofition of interefts, where the 
governors and the governed are alike con- 
cerned to protedl each other — in fuch a 
country, there can be no danger from the 
moft unlimited communication of know- 
ledge, from the moft unreftrained liberty of 
opitiion, becaufe all have one common end in 
view, the good of the whole,— in fuch a 
country, newfpapers are the very life-blood 
of the ftate, which, circulating in every fibre 
and artery, give health and vigor to the 
whole ; it is from this circulation being im- 
peded that difeafcs arife, for when once the 
blood ftagnates in any part, the whole muft 
fufFer : Newfpapers are the daily hread of all 

ranks 
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nnks ; the rich indeed enjoy more eoftly 
loxuries, the poor and middle ranks have fel-* 
dom any other food, it is hard then to deprive 
them of their only fupport. Since the intro- 
dudtion of newfpapers, the civilization of fo« 
dety has rapidly encreafed ; men are no Ion-* 
ger liable to be excited to fudden commo^ 
tions, by the propagation of falfe news, and 
become the dupe of idle rumors, againft 
Vrhich our antient ftatutes have fo carefully 
provided, 3 Ed. I. c 34.-2 Rich. II. 5.— 
I and 2 Phil, and Mary 3. by all of which it 
was enaded, ^ that none be fo hardy to tell 

* or publifli any falfe news or talcs, whereby 

* difcord may grow between the king and his 

* people, or thfe great men of the realm.' 
The extreme credulity of the people is always 
a proof of their ignorance — but when re-p 
ports, that are raifed one day are contradicted 
the next, they begin to be upon their guards 
and liften to them more cautioufly. New£» 
papers, when uncorrupted, are the greateft 
fccurity for the liberty and comforts of the 
people, for when the condu£t of their rulers 
i$ freely examined, they are cautious how 
they entrench on their rights, and when 
every individual has it in his power to give 

his 
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his opinion on public meafures^ he feels 
confequence as a man, and is anxious to fup« 
port the intereft and dignity of the ftate, to 
which, as a member, he belongs. Newfpa^ 
pers, were they properly condui3;ed, might 
alfo be made the vehicles of moral add lite^* 
rary information, and, as fuch, advance more 
rapidly the progrefs of improvement— they 
are not yet what they ought to be, nor what 
it is probable they will fometime or other be«- 
come. To the editors of newfpapers in ge«« 
neral, I am not very apt to give my confix 
dence, either for their fa&s or their opinio 
ons, for they are frequently the mere inftru-> 
ments of a party; but there is one man among 
them who deferves to be excepted from this 
general cenfure, I mean the editor of the 
Cambridge Intelligencer— -a man who, as far 
as it is poflible for any human being to be im- 
partial, is fo in the llrideft acceptation of the 
word : I do not fay that he has not formed 
opinions hoftile to the prefent miniftry, and 
that he does not exprefs thofe opinions with 
warmth and vehemence^ and fometimes with 
intemperance ; : but, on the other hand, 
he is not fo bigotted to any fet of men, a$ 
not to acknowledge, and be the foremofl: to 

point 
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point oQt their errors, fuch as they appear to 
'him, — ^this is being impartial, though the 
generality of the world think no roan can be 
fe who does not lean to their own opinions. 
Mr Flower is the zealous friend of political 
and religious liberty, under whatever form of 
government they can be bed iecured ; and a 
government mull be bad indeed which he 
could wxftx to be overturned, — fo great is his 
horror of revolutions and bloodihed : he is 
not the friend of Godwin, of Paine, or of 
Ericftley — he is the friend of man, and what- 
ever eftablifliment or adminiftration he con* 
ceives tobe injurious to human happineisj 
that he moft ftrenuoufly oppofes ; but if the 
prefent miniftry were to become the friends 
of toletation and yeace, we fhould fee him 
their advocate to-morrow : — Earneft, e^g^tt 
and unremitted in his application to jb|s4^y 9 
BO event, likely to injure the caufe he de-» 
fends, can pafs him unnoticed or uncen-* 
fured; — he has fagacity which no difguif^^ 
can elude, courage which no danger can tei--* 
rify, and fortitude which no fufiering can 
fabdue : — without being much improved by 
literature, he is not deftitute of information^ 
and though not much refined by cultivation^ 

he 
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be is not ^without feeling for the beauties of 
^ne-wrtcmg, fo that lus paper;. t&otigh not 
profefledlfUteraryyContidiis weddy many ar« 
ticlea of general knowledge, and fome of 
great pbetical excdlehce,—- it contains alfo' 
the beft fde6lioQ of the political news of the 
week of any pravinctaL paper now publiibed ; 
and Dr Prieftley has been heard to fay, thair 
whoever reada that paper knowa all that need- 
be known; of the: politics of Europe. Upon > 
many points, political and religious, Mr 
Flower and I have di&red, and do differ, yetr 
without animoiity, we are not conne^ed by: 
any warmth of intimacy, yet I pay him thift 
tribute, as a debt due to the caufe of trifth, 
and an individual who has deferved wbll of 
hisGOuntryv ' 

^^ T:he fitihous "mtnefs on Mr. Huftings'^^ 
« trial,[thedilapleofThemiftoofes;': Thi4* 
ineerisnot very cd>vious to thofe gMtletnen 
ks whom the tranfiationsareintendeiJ^lb^ it 
rcqmres fome acquaintance with dlilficaf 
anecdotes to know that Thelniflocleiii ^as 
&med fdr his memory ; the fidt i» f ectM^^^ 
br Ciceiro, in his Dialogue de SeQeOirie; leit r^' 
7. by VaU Max. lib. 8^<i 7; ex 14; and 1)^ 
other clalEcal authors* . '' 

. o «* Read 
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•* Read (it well defcrvcs the attention) that' 
V quaint, but mod curibus and learned^ wri- 
^* ter's excellent Eilay on Modern Garden- 
** ing, at the end of his Lives of the Paint* 
•* ers." The appellation of learned is not 
cxaftty appropriate to the late Horace Wal- 
pblcy who was not a man deeply verfed in 
what are called the learned languages, though 
he poiTefled.. information which was various 
and extenftve. Our author has chofen to' 
give ^x title to one of his books, wl\ich he 
roodeftly forbore— he called it Anecdotes of 
Painting in England ; our author calls it, more 
pompoufly. Lives of the Painters. 
. " See Dr. Darwin's Loves of the Plants^ 
*! and a long and pleafant note, in which ihe^ 
** Dodor thinks it very feafible to manage the 
•^ t£tfrf&,l(and every thing elfe I believe) at 
•Jj &^ pleafure, by a little phifofopby. I never 
". read.; any thing fo comfortable in my life; 
V: Martitfus ScriWerus will be, after all, a le- 
^ gi(imate' i^atural philofopher. It appears* 
•;-::$D loe^ that Dr. Darwin's ingenious under* 
¥ '. fttnding is peculiarly adapted to folve the 
V; ft^owing problem in natural philofophy : 
^•Whether, /A^ byberndlfripdity oftheAhti^ 
** podes^ paj/ing in an ortbcgonal line ibrougb the 
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homogeneous folidiiy of the center^ might warm 
the fuperficial connexity of our heels by a foft an^ 
** iiperijlafu V^ I have given a tranflation of 
^^ this great and ufefui problem, (as the 
French Phiiofopher Pantagruel is not quite 
fo intelligible in the original,) that Dr. 
^ Darwin may difcufs it at large in the next 
*' edition of his Zoonomia, which is much to 
" be deiired. I refer the reader to the 
** Greme Philofophique des Queftions En- 
•* cyclopedique," at the end of Rabelais^' 
•* Book 5. The true cream of their mo^ 
•* dern Encyclopedie is to be found in the 
♦* French Revolution, 1789, &c." Inthis^ 
and the following note, our author, who 
has lived fome times with great people, has 
caught their trifling habit of laughing . at 
every thing they have no tafte for, or cannot 
comprehend : few people, in what is called 
high life, ever treat any thing ferioufly ;— this 
fafliionable badinage has been well conceived 
and exprefled by a French female writer: 
w^Emilie ignore que ce quon Pappelle fufage du 
monde confifie ane s * appefantir fur rien^ afejouer 
de fes fentimerts^ de fes ridicules^ des defauts de 
vertus des autres^ pourvu quon n^aille jamais qffez 
fiinpour offenfer t amour propre deperfonne^ Emi- 
..i 2 lie 
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lie & Alphonfe. Dr Darwin has fuggefted 
a hopC) ia his curious dtfiertaticm on the 
winds, in a note to his Botatiic Garden, that 
future ages will learn to render them of more 
important fervice to manldnd, by t more ac« 
curate knowledge of their caufes and opera- 
tions : who knows what philofophy may yet 
accomplifh ? things more improbable than 
this have happened : a few years ago the idea 
c^ balloons muft have been laughed at Let 
no man pretend to fet bounds to the efibrts of 
philofophy : our author has no knowledge 
of it, and ther^ore ihould not pretend to 
judge of its powers. 

•' With ibe giants on the jury, and Lord 
^ Kenyon for the judge, there certainly 
^ would beat verdi£t for the BrogdignagOar- 
^' deners, Knight and Price." Why (hould 
this, or any other fubjed, be treated fo con^* 
cif^y, fo ludicroufly, and fo aenigmatically I 
If our author does not comprehend the fub« 
je£k, let him be filent : I profeft not to have 
read the difpute, I will therefore not pretend 
to give my opinion; I only fay thefe gentie*^ 
men have not been handfomely treated: I 
have no diflike to ridicule or humor, but I do 
not thjink it the only weapon to be eipployedt 
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in anycafe; becaufeitisiiibttheteftbf isrMt %f 
true xsr right. Hcrum Jimplititas mi/4rab(lis^ ti 
cmeof the quotations cf which the author 
has chofen to take no notice in his tranfla^ 
tioQS) it i8 from Juv. Sat 2. 1 8/ 
, ^^ I wi(h from tfgf^ foul that ^U the dem^ 
^^ cracy and infidelity in the kingdom were 
^' buried under the grei^ guardian oak <^. 
^ England) and the fpirtt of Mr* Knight con-- 
^^ fined in the fiem of it. He might erf 
^* .out as luftily as Polydorus^ and all the con** 
^^ jurers of the Dilettanti might affift at the 
*' difinchantment if they pleafed/* A pious 
wilh ! and then our author and his friends 
might have the world to themfelves. This, 
I fuppofe, is what he calls badinage ; mighty 
pleaiant indeed : if it is metaphorical, it is 
what I have faid of one of his metaphors al- 
ready; if it is ferious, I envy not his fpirit. 
^ I quote JuKios in £ngli(h, as I wouk! 
" Tacitus or JLivy in Latin, I confidef him 
" as a legitimate Englifli claffic," To the 
merits of this writer's (tile, if thait is fufficient 
to make him a clalliC) t healtily agree ; but for 
any thing further, I will not praife him : he 
was a mere party mati^^i^id ail his dediaima-* 
tionS| in favQr of liberty and th^xonftit^i^n, 

were 
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were only meant to diflxefs the miniftry : 
when the glitter of Junius is worn off, die 
fierling worth of Home Tooke will be ac^ 
knowledged ; be firft expofed him» as he has 
done many other hypocrites and apoftates— « 
in vigor of (lile, he was not inferior to him^ 
in honefty and argument, infinitely his fupe- 
non Junius attacked and expofed the grofs^ 
Befs of minifterial corruption, a tafk not very 
difficult; but Hqrne Tooke unveiled pre- 
tended patriots, in the height of their popu- 
larity, and diftinguifhed between the friend 
df a party, and the friend of the people* 
One man, whofe name was once coupled with 
that of liberty, lived to juftify his early opinioa 
of him : the fagacity of Mr Tooke is not to 
be eluded — bis charader has fuffered much 
from unmerited obloquy. I will endeavor 
to do him juflice, and wreft him. from ous 
author's malevolent gripe, in a future part of 
this work, where thi^ attack on him will be 
examined. 

^ Dr Gillies wrote the hiftory of Greece, 
^* &c in a manner quite different from Mr 
** Gibbon* But, according to Pliny's good« 
•* humoured obfervation; " Hiftoria quoquo 
^ modafcripta deleftat." (1796.)" Our 

author 
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author lias given a very ill-natured turn to 
Hiny^s good-natured remark,* for which the 
Dodor will not thank him. There is indeed a 
wide difference between his* hiftory and Mr 
Qibbon's ; and, for my own part, I have no 
doubt to which to give the preference,— 
yet Dr Gillies's is the moft readable hil^ 
tory we have of that country, as fiifliop Hurd 
once faid of Mr Hume's hiftory ' of En^-* 
land. To the common reader, it is mucb 
more entertaining than the voluminous work 
of Mr Mitford — the ftile is indeed fomewhat 
meretricious, but more animated and lively 
than that of his rival—he is not near fo ac^ 
curate, and fometimes confuied in his ar« 
rangements— if the time permitted, I 
might point out many miftakes. Mitford is 
more e:sa<3:, but too minute and tedious*^he 
has more learning than Gillies, but does not 
make fo good a ufe of it, yet he is a man of 
much more folid talents— *he is a bad writer^ 
and indeed it is hardly poflible for hiftoiry to 
be written in a worfe ftile ; it is confufed, petu 
plexed, and awkward--^it is heavy, labourcid; 
and proli^t— it. is ungraimhatical, hatfti, and 
tedious : to read it, is like walking through 

» Hin. Epift. Ub. 5. cpfft. ?• 



9 pkngh^ field. That fo much mattcTt ib^ 
k4led and arranged with much judgment^ 
fltould be clothed in fo wretched a fttle^ la 
natter of regret to. all lovers dE hiftorjr.----^ 
Aisother fault too defores to be remarked^ 
wluidi i$f his frequent s^ufions to the fa« 
Ihionsy th^ matmcrs^ atid the politics of tfao 
ixfr degradiog to the ^gtiitj of his htftorjr^ 
which is meant to be a reprefentatioin of aa^ 
dent, not of modem thsea and opinioni*^ 
Our author^not bai^og ddgned to point out 
tbe difiereace betweett Dr G. and Mr Gib^ 
hof^i I will cindeaTour to define their ieparate 
merks : Dr G. is the advocate of n^latcd 
Uberty-^Mr Gibbon of defpotifaL !> GU^ 
Hes is the advocate of intelligible reHgiotiH^ 
Mr Gibbon is the jpplogift of paga&ifm^ 
Dr G. writes in a ftilc of ^Sk&ed-^Mv Gib* 
boa of real elegance ; bos epithets are appro** 
priate^ expreifive, and livcly^-^thofe of Dr 
QiUih^ genially feeble and trite. Mr Gib-* 
boQ» penetrates with the eye of aphibropher 
into^tbe charaAers and views of the perfona' 
Y^hofc hiftory he relates— Dr Gilliet feldoni 
leea things beyond the furface, knd yet he H 
Sir from deferving oiir author's contemptn** 
«as and injurious treatment of him. If I 

ihould 
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fiiQuld rank Mr Gibbon in the firft clafs of 
Englifli hiftorians, I will not hefitate to put 
Dr Gillies in the third. 

" The epithets in the verfe are defigned 
" to characterize Jhe writings of Dr Gillies. 
** There is fpme learning, great diligence, 
*' attention and application ; but no marks of 
" genius or of ftrength in his compofitions, 
" Sed tamen in Pretio. And I wi(h them to 
" be fo, as the Dodtor is a man of good in- 
" tentions, a paflable fcholar, an indefatigable 
*' reader, and of moft refpedlable charader. 
" I fpeak of nothing but his writings/* The 
laft fentence of this note is not reconcileable 
with the reft. The author tells us, he fpeaka 
of nothing butDrGiUies's writings, and yet he 
fays he is a man of moft refpedable character 
—I fuppofe he means that being fo much ac- 
cuftomed to find fault, he cannot be faid to 
fpeak at all when he praifes. 
^. Note (t\ p. 12 1» This is a very fooljfti 
note— thofe of ipy readers who have a dejTire. 
to perufe it, muft turn to the original, for it is. 
too long tp infert. The aiithor in his pre^ 
face to his ,tranflatior|s,j. where he attempts to, 
defend it, fays it is full of plea(iantry« He 
certainly means ^o be very pleafant on Sir. 
: ; p ' James 
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James Bland Burgefs, when he rallies hint 
for his prudery — Sir James, however, might 
retort in many inftances. The allufion to 
to the child found in one of the paflages to 
the Treafury, is too trifling and ridiculous for 
fq grave a work as the Purfuits of Literature. 

" The Art of Political Lying indeed was 
•* not invented by Lord North, Mr Fox, Mr 
" Pitt, General Fitzpatrick, or any modern 
*' Statefman. It is an ancient and approved 
*' art by John Bull.'' Does he mean ap- 
proved or ufed by John Bull ? — from his 
words it is rather difficult to tell. 

" Mr. Pye, the prefent poet Laureat, 
** with the bell intentions at this momen- 
** tons period, if not with the very beft 
" poetry, tranflated the verfes of Tyrtseus 
" the Spartan. They were defigned to pro- 
" duce animation throughout the kingdom, 
*' and among the Militia in particular. Se- 
" vera! of the Reviewing Generals (I do not 
** mean the Monthly or Critical) were much 
** impreflfed with their, weight and import- 
" ance, and at a board of General Officers, 
" an experiment was agreed upon, which 
** unfortunately failed. They were read 
" aloud at Warley Common, and at Barbara 

" Downs 
. " V 
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" Downs by the Adjutants, at the head of 
five different regiments, at each camp, and 
much was expelled. But before they 
" were half-finiflied, all the front ranks, and 
*' as many others as were within hearing or 
*' verfe-fhot, dropped their arms fuddenly^ 
" and were all found f aft aJleepT Our au- 
thor's humour on the Poet Laureat's tranfla- 
tion of Tyrta^us, is in his bell ftile ; but the 
idea is not new of bad writings fetting peo- 
ple to fleep. Montefquieu, among others, 
has ufed it with great fuccefs, in his Lettres 
Perfannes, lettre 127. Some people might ill- 
naturedly fuggeft that the author's own poe- 
try may have the effed: mentioned, of many 
other things prefcribed by Aretaus — it is one 
of thofe noifes to which the public have been 
pretty well accuftbmed. The name of elo- 
quence feems to be very ill applied to the ftile 
of Aretaus ; it is neat, forcible, and concife, 
but thefe are not the charafteriftics of elo- 
quence. We are told next, I fuppofe, of the 
eloquence of Euclid, or Cocker's Arithmetic. 
Our author has made another miftake, in 
naming the year 1731 for the edition o'f 
Boerhave, which was publiflied in 1735.. 

" I would by no means apply to Mr* Pitt 
•* what Spenfer faid of the Lord Treafurer 
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" Burleigh, once Chancellor of the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, becaufe it would neither be 
true nor juft. But the Mufe of fatire may, 
with more refpedt and delicacy, win an 
eafier way to the region of his fenfibility 

** in the words of a Roman poet i 

*' Felix curarum! cut non Hellconta cordi 
** SertOf nee Imbelles Parnajft e 'oertice laurus ; V' 
*• Sed viget ingenium, et magnos accinftus in ufus, 
*' YtrX. 2imm}is quascunqufi vices r* 

The words of the unhappy Spenfer were 
occafioned by the parfimony of Burleigh to- 
wards the poet, whom the Queen had com- 
manded to be rewarded liberally : the ftory 
may be feen in the preface to Upton's Spen- 
fer. The quotation from Statins is not exadt, 
the word Parnaffi, for Parnafi, fpoils the verfe 
; — the paflage is from the Sylva, lib. 4. 4. 46. 

*' But I cannot purfue him through the 
" integral character of Helvidius Prifcus, 
" becaufe I conceive Power, and not Fame, 
" to be the principle of this mighty minifter 
" of Great-Britain." The word integral is 
one of our author's conceited expreflions, and 
means the whole— it is now only ufed as a 
technical term by mathematicians. 

" I alfo refer the reader to the Duke of 
" Marlborough's Gems, vol. 2. engraved 

" pri- 
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** privately, and the elegant Latin* defcfip- 
** tions of them by the Rev. Dr Cole, late 
** Fellow of King's College, in Cambridge." 
Lamenting, as I do, with many others, the 
narrow, monopolizing fpirit of excluilori, 
which has deprived the world at large of the 
pleafure and advantage of ftudying thefe mofl: 
beautiful fpecimens of ancient and modera 
art, by limiting the impreflions to a fmall 
number of friends, and a few public bodies, 
I am happy to have this opportunity of ex- 
prefling my opinions : it maybe faid, indeed, 
that the whole work, being at the option of 
the Duke, the public could have no claim oa 
him to extend the impreflions to a greater 
number ; but by the principles both of reli- 
gion and morality, a great fortune is only a 
truft for the public good; all great men, 
therefore, fhould confider that the public 
have claims on them for which they are re- 
fponfible, and if they employ their wealth 
folely in their own gratification, or withia 
the narrow circle of their friends, they arc 
guilty of a breach of truft, for which they 
are fome where or other anfwerable — this it 
behoves them to remember. 

*' He 
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** He is a fcholar ; / know him to be fuch 
*^ and a ripe good one." A quotation from 
Henry VIII. a£t 4. fcenc 2. 

**^ He pafled at once to the innermoft of 
•* the temple, without treading the vefti- 
•* bulc." This is a fpecimen of our author's 
poetical and afFe<3:ed language, and if this is 
not fufficient, take the following v 

" 1 perceive genius, ability, dignity, ima- 
** gination, and fights more than youthful 
•* poets ever dreamed." 

**^ Mr Turgot, ci-devant Controller Gene- 
" ral of French Finance : the founder of the 
** modern Oeconomick School. — Modern State 
•* Oeconotny feems to confift in fpending or 
•* fquandering the greateft pollible fums in 
" the leaft poffible time." Turgot was one 
of thofe men whofe lives form an epoch in 
the hiftory of human affairs, becaufe they 
are the means of introducing great changes 
into the fentiments and habits of mankind. 
Such men may be faid to have Kved before 
their time ; they outftripped the age in which 
they were bom, and promulgated principles 
which are never generally or thoroughly 
comprehended till the authors of them have 
ceafed to exifl. Such men were Socrates, 

Alfred, 
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Alfred, Roger Bacon, WyclifFe, Sir Thomas 
More, Turgot, and many others. Thefe 
men were formed to inftrudl future ages ra- 
ther than thofe in which they lived, fo arc 
all thofe who tell us any great truths, for 
however ardent may be the love of novelty 
in things that are trifling, yet when it contra- 
difts eftaUiflied prejudices, it is received 
with averfion and difguft. The dotSlrines of 
all thefe men tend to fimplify knowledge, 
and improve the condition of mankind.—— 
They teach us that men are bcft inftruded 
and beft governed by a few fimple principles, 
and lead them by degrees to govern them- 
felves ; in the times in which they lived, had 
a few difciples, who were equally with them- 
felves the objedi of popular odium and con- 
tempt ; but pofterity has done them ample 
juftice, and fo it will never fail to do to all 
thofe who dare to utter or embrace opinions 
of which their own age is not worthy. But 
in fpite of all thefe great men have done, it 
is yet a fubjed: well worth enquiry whether 
the dominion of truth will ever be univerfa!, 
or countries that have been once enlightened 
will relapfe again into the barbarifm of for- 
mer times J in one part of the globe we have 

feea 
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feen this fatally verified. The countries 
which were once the feats of liberty and 
fcience have been replunged into the darkeft 
ignorance, and knowledge now inhabits re- 
gions formerly favage and ignorant. Will 
liberty and truth ever revifit the countries 
they have left, and be generally diffufed over 
the globe, or will they vanifti and revive al- 
ternately as they have hitherto ? is a queftioa 
well worth an anfwer ; but the fubje£t is too 
cxtenfive for me to inveftigate at prefent, 
I will return, therefore, to the great minifter 
of finance ; he was originally defigned for 
the church, but having early forefeen the 
danger of adopting irrevocably any particu- 
lar fet of opinions which might reftrain his 
future enquiries, he explained the motives of 
his diflike in a letter to his father, who kindly 
permitted him to decline undertaking the 
miniftry ; this was the firft important a£t of 
his life, and fixed the determination of his 
future condudl. From that time he applied 
folely to civil concerns, and the; refult of his 
endeavours for the good of mankind, has 
been felt in many nations, and will continue 
to be felt while civilization continues to exift. 
I will enumerate briefly the moft important 

of 
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6f his maxims and principles, and the moil 
remarkable a£ts.of his adminiftration, while 
comptroller of the public finances : one of 
his favourite maxims was, that no man cau 
do the world more good than by telling them 
the truth without exaggeration or difguife ; 
he was deeply imprefied with the importatice 
of juftice, as a principle of human conduct 
in all our concerns ; and though he did not 
pu(h it to the extent which a living philo-« 
fopher has done, he faw in part what the 
other has difplayed more extenfively : as a 
fnend to the full and public examination of 
all opinions, he became a contributor to the 
Encyclopedic, in which he wrote the articles 
Fair, Foundation, Etymology, Expanfibility^ 
and Exiftence : he firft attacked the reftraints 
upon commerce, which had been impofed. 
by his predecefTor Colbert, and promulgated 
the principles of a free trade^fince more fully 
developed by his cotemporary Smith ; he 
firfl turned the attention of men to the ad- 
vantages of agriculture over the purfaits of* 
ambition or avarice, and on this principle ha] 
was decidedly hoftile to extenfive foreign com*, 
merce, to the fubjugation of colonies, and to^ 
the flave trade ; he regarded with a paternal 

<^ eye 
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eye even the fligfateil wants and comforts OjT 
the people ; his great principle was the po(^ 
iibilky of the utmoil improvement of man-* 
kind, and to this all his endeavours were di«^ 
reded ; this was the conftant objed of his 
thoughts, and the continual endeavour of his 
* adminiftration : to him France was indebted 
f^r the abolition of the Corvee, or right of 
making the poor work on the high roads ; 
this he commuted by an equal tax on all 
property, except that of the church, whidh 
could not then be touched : to him was 
due alfo the abolition of the Jurandes^ or 
companies of mechanics, whofe exdufi ve 
privileges prevented aH thofe who did not 
belong to them from ejcercifing any art 
or trade ; in every department of the State 
tie had projected, and in fome begun reforms, 
but he went too faft for the fpirit of th^ 
times, and was difmifled. Yet on the whole, 
he was one of the moft virtuous and enlight- 
ened men and minifters that ever conduced 
the affairs of any country. Our author has 
been pleafedi to call him the founder of the 
modem ^economical fchool ; if he meana he 
Was the firft of modem OBfeonomic mipiflecs 

he 
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he may be rigTit ;* but if he means he waa 
the founder of that fe£fc who are called oeco^ 
nomifts, he is miftaken. Their founder waa 
Qaernai, or as Adam Smith calls him, the 
ingenious and profound author of that fys^ 
tern; The objeA of thefe men was to exalt 
the merits of agriculture above thofe of Aa^ 
&ufad:ures,and turn the attention of mankind 
principally to the former, as the means of 
introducing a more fimple and krtlefs fyftem 
of fociety. Smith , has pointed out wh'it he 
conceives their errors, and errors no doubt 
they are, according to the prefent ftate of 
things^ J but their plans are adapted to other 
manners and other times : he has acknow-- 
Ii^ged all their hierits, and fpoken gently of 
their faults ; their fyftem, if not pradicaWe, 
is at lead benevolent.. Mr Turgot was by 
no means a conftant adherent to thefe prin- 
ciples, Our author, however, after having 
eomplimented him on this fubjed, fays in 
the fame breath, that modern ftate oeconopaiy 
confifts in {pending money.f Surely this is 

- * The firft ceconojnic miniller of France was Suger, ihe 
pxinifter of Louis VJI. 

. t This account of Tuigot is taken fron^ Condorcct'a 
J^ife of him. 
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a confeffion not very favourable to modem 
numfters, and enough to make an honeft 
man a patriot. 

^ ** Till anarchy expire."— In the juft and 
** inevitable, but moft fatal and moft tremen- 
" dou8 war in which we are engaged, and 
^^ in which all Europe has bled, and yet 
" bleeds in every vein and artery, the firft 
•• obje£t we look for is, a Jlability of peace. 
^* But no (lability can as yet be found vin all 
•• the convulfive labours of the fanguinary 
•* nation. That modern Gallick Julia has 
«* done nothing but conceive one mis-ihapen 
" lump after another, in the foeculency of 
?* her political womb ; conception upon con- 
** ception, abortion upon abortion : and what 
V can we fay, 

** ** Cum tot abort! vis fsecundai^ Julia vulvam 
** Solveret, et patruo fimiles effunderet offas." * ^* 



** We muft, I fear, yet wait a feafon; 
** (May 1796) t and whatever we have paid, 



* Juv. Sat. 2. V. 32, 

t We muft fay the fame now^ Dec. 31, 1796, — ^We have 
a little more hope noWf Auguft 1797. — It has now again 
▼anifhed (November I797»)"^I can fay nothing at prefent, 
(Feb. 1798.) 

« or; 
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" or muft ftill pay, muft be confidered as 
the ccvrixvrpov, the great price of delivery and 
redemption from flavery, revolutiph, 
French anarchy, and the difruptioh of fo- 
" cial order ; when the earth is burfting 
** afunder, and hell yawping from beneath ; 
" or in language, which Edmund Burke 
" alone could reproduce in Engliih, 

" And what wonder ? It is Longinus who 
" fpeaks of Homer. * C 1796.)"— Should 
any one yet have doubts as to the juftice and 
heceflity of the prefent war on the part of 
this country, I will refer him to Mr 
Francis's pamphlet, the Queftioh as it flood 
in March, 1798 j a pamphlet to which 
nothing can be added, and from which 
nothing can be taken away, without in- 
jury to the language and the fpirit ; a pam- 
phlet which is unanfwered and unanfwer- 
able, for it has left the fubje<3: exhaufted : on 
the part of our allies, the affair admitted of 
fewer pretences— their obje£t could not be 
difguifed: the example of a limited monarchy 
rifmg up fo near them, was not to be toler- 
ated J it might teach their own fubjeds the 

* Long, de SubL Sed. ^. 
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fame dangerous leiTon, and was, therefore^ at 
all evefits, to be deflxoyed. This was the 
origin of the war, oh their part, and dill con-> 
tinues to be its objed : the reftoration of 
the old monarchy is avowed on all hands, 
and on this point the parties are at iflue ; 
how near it is being decided, and what will 
be the event of the conteft, there are different 
opinions — fome believe the reftoration of 
monarchy is at hand, — others believe it to be 
yet very diftant,— and others, impoffible : in 
my opinion, the late change of affairs has 
put it beyond all doubt. The new govern- 
ment will form a refting place for the nation 
for many ages yet to come: the former tran* 
iition from defpotifm to democracy was too 
fudden; the majority of the people jvas not 
prepared for any thing fo violent ; the habits 
and prejudices of mankind are not to be fo 
fuddenly removed,— the progrefs muft be 
much more gentle. The experience of tea 
years has proved that the French are not yet 
prepared for a free government,— and it will 
be at leaft ten years more before they are ; yet 
the revolution of principles is completely 
efiabliflied. Intereft has attached many to 
the new ft^te of thingsi who.' aft upon no 

other 
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Other motive— others, after having fuffercd 
fo violent a change, are unwilling to rifk the 
evils they forefce on a reftoration of monar- 
chy ; though they cannot eafily give up their* 
old habits,— their religion, their churches, 
and their ceremonies. Thefe men will be 
eafily attached to any government which gives 
them toleration and fecurity. There are 
fome ardent republicans, who, thinking no 
good is to be obtained but by pufhing things 
to extremities, will be unwilling to fubmit to 
any modification df their principles, add con-< 
fequently averfe to the new conftitution, as 
entrenching upon the rights of the people^ 
and containing much ariftocratical power, and 
many ariftocratical forms* Thefe men will 
be at firft refradtory ; but, if they are either 
wife or honeft, will yield their opinions ai^d 
their fubmiflion, when they fee the new go- 
vernment able and willing to afford general 
protection to perfons and property. On this 
^principle all but the reftlefs, mifchievous Jaco- 
bin and haughty Royalift, will render unfeign- 
ed obedience to a government which fludies 
to unite all interefts, though it cannot com- 
mand all fuffrages ; and in a few years the 
republic will be fixed beyond the reach of 

danger. 
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danger. Had the late change not happened/ 
it h not hazarding too much to fay, that the 
nation, wearied out with contendirig fadions, 
inuft have fought repofe in monarchy, as the 
laft refource of its mifery ; hut the wifdom 
and vigor of two individuals have faved it 
from the horrors of another revolution, and 
given it a government which unites the ad- 
vantages of monarchy and reprefentation, 
without the dangers of hereditary power,-— 
which fecures the rights of thofe who have 
property and thofe who have no property, — 
which excludes the projects of the fadious, 
though it leaves a road open to thofe who 
are hotiorably ambitious, and makes peace 
the firft of its defigps. Let it be remember- 
ed, that I do not fpeak of the heft pdilible 
government — of fuch a one as the French 
might expedt after all their facrifices and all 
their fufFerings ; but of fuch a government 
as may be moft likely to give protedion and 
fecurity, and to unite all parties : not fuch as 
may be heft in theory — but the beft they can 
bear at prefent. This confideration may dif- 
appoint the fanguine hopes of the friends of 
liberty, but it ought not to make them' 
dcfpond,-^it may induce the'm to conlider 

whether 
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whether their expedations have riot been 
premature, as to events which proceed much 
flower than they are willing to fuppofe in the 
common progrefs of human affairs,— it may 
induce them to review calmly and deliber- 
ately all that is paft, and teath them to be 
fatisfted with i government which fecures 
many great points, and leaves untouched all 
that has been acquired : yet there are men in 
this country who have omitted no opportu- 
nity to vilify the .new government and its au- 
|:hors, in terms the moft indecent and oppro- 
Iwrious. I will alk them, if it is either wife 
or honeft to rejedt a government which pro- 
mifes, and has already produced much prac- 
tical good, merely becaufe it was not eftablifh- 
cd by means exa£tly conformable to their 
ideas of right ? to pu(h any theoretical prin- 
ciple to fuch an extent as to make it the Jine 
qua non of human happinefs, and to refufe all 
the comforts of fociety, becaufe they do not 
ilridtly emanate from the fource they have 
phofen to admire — fuch condu<3: is more like 
that of a fro ward child than of men who pre- 
tend to wifli for the happinefs of fociety : 
yet this government, liow fo much reviled, 
becaufe it difappoints the hopes of the roy- 

R alift 
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alift and the fpeculative philofoper, will an* 
fwer many ends of practical utility, and form 
the firft ftage in the progrefs of man from 
pofitive degradation to the utmoft poffiUe 
ftate of improvement: it originated in force— 
for the experience of the world affords na 
other mode of counterafting force ; but it is 
adminiftered by wifdom and benevolence. 
Thus has the modern Julia, after many a 
mifhapen abortion, brought forth at lafl: a 
healthy and legitimate child. Here then we 
flop and look down, as from an eminence^ 
on all that has pafled. Should it be afked^ 
what the French have gained by their famous 
revolution, to balance againfl all they have 
fufiered ? it will be found, on an accurate and 
impartial furvey, that they have been greasy 
gainers in political, civil, and religious liber^ 
ty; in moral ^melioration, and focialcom* 

fort, 

* When I fpeak of the morality of France> I do not 
eftimate it by the manners of the metropolis or the purity of 
its miniflers of ftate^ any more than I do in this country ; 
but by the manners of the middle ranks,-— the inhabitants of 
the provinces ; thefe, iince the revolution^ are iacreafed lA 
number and confequence, — ^the peafant' is raifed from the 
coniUtion of a flave to the rank of a man, and the farmers 
and merchants have increafed in value^ as trade and agricul- 
ture 
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fort. Our author's fentiments in this note^ 
I have chofen to combat, not becaufe they 
contain either argument or truth ; but be- 
caufe they are delivered in a llile of coarfe 
raillery, which will always find fome ad- 
mirers, though his language hardly deferves 
notice. Where he has been taught to fpell 
feculency with an os diphthong, he beft knows; 
the Latin word from whence it is derived is 
' fpelt with an a^faculentiu ; but, perhaps, after 
all, he mtSLtis foscundity. The alternations of 
pur author's hopes and fears are entertaining, 
they rife and fall like the qulckfllver in a ba- 
rometer ; fo that if the war lafts much longer,' 
the poor man's nerves will be fhook into a 
palfy. His »^rt\vrfoy is taken from i Tim. ii. 
ver. 6. and his yawning hell from Ifa. xiv. 9. 
John Hatfell, Efq; the very learned, 
polite, and refpedable Clerk of the Houfe 
of Commons* 1 796. — This accomplifli- 
ed gentleman has lately refigned his 
" office, with that propriety and difcern- 
^^ ment of time, and circumftance, and of 
** the ** setatis infidiae," which have uniform- 
" ly diftinguiftied his very ufeful and ho- 
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ture have become more honorable 5 and all of them, feeling 
an advance in their ftation of lifpi sureb^t^r qualified to ful« 
£l.tbe relative duties it impofes. 
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" nourable life in public office, ^ando uUum 
" invenient parent r — Our author is fo ac- 
cuftomed to quote, that he can with difficul- 
ty write three lines of Englifh together. 
He has hardly any ftile of his own j it is 
patched throughout with quotations ; for, 
from the title-page to that which I have now 
before me, 1 33, there is but one, 46, which 
is not profufely ftrewed with this learned 
feafoning, which, for mod palates not en- 
tirely depraved, is too poignant : a little of 
it now and' then is pardonable and pleafant ; 
but when it is laid on with fo heavy a hand, 
it deftroys the pleafure it was intended ori- 
ginally to create. — Quando ullum invenient 
parem, Hon Od. lib. i, 24. v. 8. This is 
no compliment to his fuccefTors. 
*' Mr Hatfell will excufe me for adapting 
to him in this refpeSl z, few words from 
Quintilian. " Monumenta rerum pofteris 
quasrentibus tradidit. Frequentabunt ejus 
" domum optimi juvenes, et veram viam, 
^' velut ex oraculo, petent. Hos ille forma- 
*' bit ut vetus gubernator, littora et portus, 
et quid fecundis flatibus, quid adveriis, 
ratis pofcat, docebit, et communi ductus 
f* officio et amorc quodam opens." Quintil. 
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« lib. 12. c. xi. f. I.— Mr Hatfell will not 
*' fufpeft the hand which has paid this tri- 
" bute to his charafter end his merits. 
" (Auguft 1797.)" — The author has here, 
for the firft time, made the diftindion be- 
tween adapting ai>d quoting literally. — — 
Whatever Mr Hatfell may be, Quintilian is 
certainly not much indebted to him, for he 
has mangled a very fine paffage, to adapt it 
to his purpofe. 

" He ufed to leave his Tufculum, the feat 
" of Steevens and of wifdom, at Hampftead, 
'* between four and five o'clock every morn- 
•' ing, to revife the proof- flieets of the laft 
" edition of Shakefpeare, 1793, in 15 vol. 
** 8vo. at his friend Reed's chambers. I 
" heard of nothing elfe at the time." — 
Neither from Mr Steevens, nor from hig 
friends, did he ever hear of it, for he had 
not the honor of their acquaintance : yet 
was he for ever prying after anecdotes of 
them, as of other literary men, whofe repu- 
tation made him jealous and uneafy. Mr 
Steevens is now no more ; and after his pri- 
vate charadter the public have no right to 
enquire, that was only of any confequence 
while he was alive. His condud, it is true, 

was 
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was not pure, nor his morals irreproachable ; 
iHit let us fpare his failings, may they be 
Imried with him — his literary charader alone 
BOW belongs to the public. As a commen- 
tator on Shakefpeare, he holds the firft rank 
after Johnfon, for his remarks were only on 
words, Johnfon's on ideas ; Mr Steevcns's 
knowledge of old Englifh authors, was va- 
rious, extcnfive, and accurate— but all his 
learning was more converfant about words 
than ideas ; his memory was comprehenfive, 
but bis powers of thinking were neither 
deep n(x ilrong; and, indeed, he defpifed 
all works of deep thought. His talents were 
of the lighter kind, but they were lively^ 
elegant, and ingenious ; for few men excel- 
led him in fportive Tallies of humour, in 
quick conception of character, or the danger- 
ous talent of ridiculing the foibles and weak- 
nefies of others. He was, in fine, a poli(hed 
gentleman, and an elegant fcholar ; but his 
memory will perifli with him, for, except 
bis laborious notes on Shakefpeare, he has 
left few acknowledged works that can raife 
any high idea of his learning, his virtues, or 
his talents. 

^' Earth's freflieft fofteft lap," is from 
MUtoa's Paradife Loft, v. 1041. 
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Note CPPJ page 137* The whole ftory of 
the Ireland MSS. being now dead and buried^ 
there it may reft for me. After all the lumbo: 
and tf afli that have been raked together fri • 
and con. on this fubjedl, there were but three 
things needful to decide the doubt : to re»d 
Vortigern and to read Shakefpearci and tfaea 
pronounce 

*' N«ir. Suidas de Vet. AuG." This w«$ 
written of Ariftotle. 

" I have written this whole paflage in tht 
** Poem and the Notes, to perpetuate the memo-* 
" ry of this extraordinary event in literary 
" hiftory, which feems to be palling into 
" oblivion. — I cannot think that any fubjed 
^' relating to Shakfpeare (hould be wholly 
** difregardcd. (1790.)*' This Shakefpeare 
controverfy and thePurfuits of Literature wiU 
in a little time be forgotten together,— they 
are neither of them worthy of remembrance. ' 

** I allude to Dr. Parr's Controverfy wkh 
•* Dr Coombe, critick and man-midwife, a- 
*• bout Horace. It feems Dr. Parr was angry 
^ that he did not aflift the little critick man- 
** midwife at the labour, " rite maturos aperire 
" partus." Dr Combe, we might iafely pro- 
nouns 
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flounce, is no friend of our author's. This 
ineer is another proof that he attacks no maa 
as an individual; Dr Coombe, however, 
was certainly not fuited to be an editor 
of Horace, and he has proved it as well as 
Dr Parr. The quotation is from Horace, 
Carm. Sec. 13. 

*• Mr. Pitt patronizes mujtcal performances 
*^ on the principle of the gods according to 
^* Plato J but with Apollo, Dionufus is not 

forgotten. ** o* ©go* oiKTufamT avOpuvwv (fomc 

** ^IS. infert w^'^iT/xoy) tirtvoyov vs(pv)toT yswr, ras" Mticxs 
^* xat AmoKkuitot xett Aiowa-ov ^tmoprao'ras s^oaetu*^ Plata 

^ de Legibus. 1. 2. J In Mr. Pitt's musical 
** miniftry, the famous terms of the E^xva/s: 
" and the ExCoxn of Bacchius and Aristides are 
" familiar and much u/ed by this grc2A modern 
•* arti/l. The ^^a/^o^ Afn^Ooyyo^ (fee Anthenseus 
** L. 14. p. 6^S') between Mr. Pitt and Lord 
^ Thurlow was much admired by the Cabi- 
** net about the year 1 794." — This pompous 
note is folely added to difplay our author's 
learning. Dionufus is a conceited expreffiou 
for Bacchus : it is Greek, but it is not Englifh. 

• 

i Plat. Op. Ed. Serrani Tom 2. p. 653. 

« But 
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** But, in my opinion, the lovers oElitetd* 
** tope would be infinitely more obliged to; 
" him, or to any other illuftrioiis critick, for 
*' a new edition of the Greek Bibiiotbeca of 
** Photimj which aboundB with the moftcu-^' 
" nous and valuable Exeerpta of Wrkeis^ 
" whofe integral works are loft for eveE*i 
" At prefent it is troublefome even to read? 
'^ the remains of the laborious^ erudition 6& 
" the Patri^nih of ByzantiumL. (1796.)''— j^ 
Though Aidlk a taflc might fuit a man lifaer 
our author, yet his country have greatar 
claims on the Greek profeflbr :" they cxpcft 
from him fbme work of more extenfive uti- 
lity,— languages are, onlj the^ means,, not the 
end of knowledge, and it is much to be la- 
mented that fo much time Ims unavoidably 
been confumed in reftoiring the text of anticnt 
authors j yet much might have been fpared : 
in fuch a cafe, it could not be more u(!e« 
lefsly employed. Photius wa9 one of thti 
lights of a dark age^ but thofe lights are now 
eclipfed by brighter lummarieav~fach au-^ 
thors are hardly worth the troiAle thjat aiuH 
be beftcEwed in iUuftrating them ; they coa-^ 
tain little that can advance the knowledge OT 
the happinefs of mankind,*— it may gratify 

^ « the 
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the vanity of pedants to talk of them, but 
time is much better fpent in the fludy of 
more elegant and finifhed writers. 

Having now fulfilled another part of my 
promile^ J withdraw^ for the prefent, from 
our author and the public, and leave them 
to meditate on his malignity, partiality, and 
pedantry. I have yet much of the fame fort 
of matter to recur to, and it is a tafk I under-* 
take more from a regard to truth and juftice^ 
tihian from any pleafure which I find or ex-^ 
pe& in the profecution of my refearches. 

Morpethf Decemler it, I799« 
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ADDITIONS, 

Videp.iS. 
OVR author has informed us that Mi: Pope 
rcfted a long time in pure defcription before 
he took his proper ilation : if he means be-^ 
fore he became a fatirift, he is partly right ; 
but if he means before he publiQied any 
work whith required the powers of judg-* 
mem, he is miftaken, for his Eflay on Criti- 
cifm^ which (hews his talent for fatire, and 

which 
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which alfo is a lingular effort of judgment at 
fo early a period, was publiflied before he 
arrived at the age of twenty-one years. 

Tide p. 33. The lines in which Horace 
has pronounced this irreverfible fentence 
are, Serm. !• .8. 39. but whether they ap- 
ply to Mr Hayley or no, it will be worth 
while to examine. In the firft place the 
fentence of Horace feems to be too limited, 
and, if it be allowable to appeal from fuch a 
judge, it will be found that he has reft rained 
the name of poetry tothrccforts — epic, tragic, 
and lyric. The.^/ magna fonaturum certainly 
applies to none elfe — it does not include 
many forts which had been written in his 
own time, nor fome that have been invented 
fince by the moderns — it does not include 
defcriptive, didadlic, nor pathetic poetry, in 
the laft fpecies of which may be ranked the 
fonnet,the invention of modern times, which, 
though not always, has generally a plaintive 
tendency : the truth is this, there is a lan-^ 
guage, and a fpecies of ideas, peculiar to 
poetry, which diftinguifh it from profe, and 
are fufficient to give it the name of poetry. 
— To this praife Mr Hayley is entitled, for 
though his fubjeds are not conftantly ppetical, 

s 2 yet 
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^et his language and ideas are highly .fo<w- 
his Triumphs of Temper is his only work 
which has all the requifites of poetry : these 
^K many paflages in his Eflays, it is true^ 
•vrhich, independent of the language, might 
be reduced to profe, and fo there are in al^ 
didadtic poems ; but there are glip others fo 
highly poetical, as to retain their fpirit afc 
,ter every procefs of criticifm.— I will only 
specify his charadler of Hwsie in bis Eflay 
on Hiftory; and in his Effay on Poetry, 
Jthe charader of Ariofto, trad the Apoftro- 
phe to his Mother. Many other there arc 
in his didadic works which might be fer 
letted, equally poetical both in language 
and ideas. Mr Hayley certainly does not 
hold the £rfl rank among poets, xlor perhaps 
the fecond, yet he has many claims to poeti-^ 
cal fame— his lines are frequently feeble and 
profaic, and his ideas fometimes quaint, yet 
he has feeling, tafte, and elegance of inven- 
tion, delicacy of fentiment, and poetic 
imagery he feldpni rifes to the gran- 
deur or the beauties of the ancient, and of 
many modern poets, yet he is not without 
fome portion of poetic fire and heaven- 
ly infpiration, that peculiar animation of 

thought 
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thought and language which dlftifiguifiies 
poets ftooi the humbler4aveQtor6 in profe-^ 
his notes to his rarious poems are a ricli 
txeafure of el^ant in£Drmation|, a cabinet <^ 
curiofities, feledked with the pureft talle, and 
derived from hidden and negled^d iburcea» 
This, I truft, is fiijBicient to ihew the injufticet 
ignorance, and partiality, with which our 
author has fo confidently given his judgment 
—let him be cautious, in future, before he 
pronounces fo decifively. 

Vide p. 46. The ^mhoi i:i0fe4iayiiig bcem 
pleafed to inform us where this opinion of 
Mirabeau is recorded, I for one muft take 
the liberty of doubting its authenticity, till 
he points out the book and page wherein it 
is to be found, which every man ought td 
do who makes ufe of tiie words of another; 
but as I have before experienced his talent 
for invention, I havtj little doubt the words 
are, in part at lead, his own. Mirabeau had 
too much prudence publicly to ufe the word 
Revolution, before the event — ^he was too 
well acquainted with human nature: the 
paflTage therefore, at prefent, to thofe who 
do not remember from whence it is quoted, 
rells on our author's authority folely. 

Vide 
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Vide p. 58. Our author fpeakd rather too 
favorably of this gentleman's talents, he it 
an induftrious antiquary, but a dull, tedious^ 
and inelegant writer ; — he has coUedled, with 
painful induftry, in his book on the antient 
ftatutes, a variety of information relating to 
his fubjed, but he has omitted to remark 
many of our early laws, which are curious 
and illuftrative of antient times ; and he is 
often, like many other antiquaries, too mi- 
nute, trifling, and verbofe. I will not fay of 
them all that *Mi^ Pinkenon has faid^ 
but I will fay, that they are, in general, 
men of little talents and trifling purfuits— 
there are few philofophical antiquaries, fuch 
as Montefquieu, Robertfon, and Stuart- 
There are pafTages in this work which de-* 
ferve particular attention, fuch as the refleo-i 
tions on Primogeniture and the Law of En- 
tails, 128. — on the propriety of confidering 
the intention of a teftator in preference to 
legal formality, 502.-^on the dangers of a 
feries of able monarchs, p. 347* ed. 1 775-— ? 
on flavery, p. 311. — his tefl:iraony to the 
accuracy of Voltaire, 293.TT-his account of 
the origin of the enmity between us and tho 

French 
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«fc Frencff, t) 64.— and his remarks on the chi- ' 

fiP raGer DFll6nrythe8th,522. Befides tj^fci 

'Tt*"l'h'er6 are Aahy things curious to' ^tt'^Mi- 

L fi^jjl. qUar} whichthofe, who think it worth their 

trouble, may find in various parts of thie 

book, whish 13, on the whole, rather curious 

and entertaining, than either judicious or 

elegant 

Vide p 6g Among the Works not ac- 

■vfcnowledged by Mr Steevena, but known to 

^ be his, are fome fevere lines written on two 

"^ well known characters at Cambridge, in 

1783, and the celebrated Tranflations of the 

Marmor Hardiknutlanum, which appeared 

■^n the European Magazine for April 1 788 or 

u 1 789, and originated ia a, tricfe'he.'p}it upoiii 

; p, well known antiquary, for w^oin He! .|tad a 

-Jiarncular diDike and hatred ; (a thefe may be 

added, numberlefs fquibs in the St James's 

Chro icle, till his quarrel with Mr Baldwin^ 

the publiiher 
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